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New Books Received 


Tue Greater Giory by William Dudley Pel- 


ley. Boston: Little Brown & Co., $1.75. 


The life story of a noble woman. Orphaned, 


uneducated, she made her own way, married, 


husband, put her boys’ through 


helped her 


college. Illustrated. 


BILGE by Peter 
Little-Brown & 


Ma AND 
Boston: 


THe EXpP.Loits oF 
Clark MacFarlane. 
Co., $1.60. 

Bilge and Ma 
names given to a 
mate and his chum, 


forecastle nick- 
certain chief machinist’s 
a boson’s mate on the 
yy. Judson, on duty in the Irish 
sea and other European waters. In a fore- 
word Admiral Sims says, ‘‘In the mishaps and 
achievements of the heroes whose adventures 
are set forth in these pages, the author has 
portrayed something of that playful spirit, that 
dare-devil courage and that unfaltering tenacity 
of purpose which I have always seen to be 
characteristic of the American fighting man 
afloat,” which means that these are very read- 
able tales. 


were the 


destroyer 


Azout CHINA AND JAPAN by 
New York: Dodd Mead 


THE TRUTH 
B. L. Putnam Weale. 
& Co., $2. 

As confidential adviser of the Chinese gov- 
foreign affairs the author has at 
his command inside knowledge of events of 
world importance. In this book he submits 
astounding facts with regard to the relations 
between Japan and China, though some of 
them are already known to the American 
publie. The appendices contain documents such 
as the Lansing-Ishii notes, the last Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and some of the much dis- 
secret agreements. 


ernment on 


cussed 


FLOATING Worip by Amy 
Towell. New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 
and lyrics written since “Sword 
some of them in 
of them character- 
appeared in 


PICTURES OF THE 


Blank verse 
Blades and Poppy 
the Japanese manner, all 
istic of Miss Lowell. A few 
Reedy’s Mirror. 


Seeds,” 


Joun Stuyvesant, Ancestor by Alvin John- 


son. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
$1.75. 
Character sketches incorporated into excel- 


lent fiction. 
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Philip Littell. New 


Shiv De 


THINGS by 
Brace & Howe, 
volume of com- 


Books AND 
York: 
\s its title 


Harcourt, 
indicates, a 
most intriguing commentary—on 
people and events of the moment 
It includes 


mentary ot 
books and 
for the past two or three 


of Sargent’s 


years. 
the noted word portrait 


of Wilson. 


picture 


Free Arr by Sinclair Lewis. New York: 
Ilarcourt, Brace & Howe. 

‘The love story of an eastern maid and a west- 
ern youth which begins on a cross country 
tour and finds its happy ending in the haunts 
of the highly cultured. Not unusual in plot 
or treatment but nevertheless a breezy and en- 
tertaining story of the open. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT by 


New York: Doubleday- 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
Iawrence Abbott. 
Page Co., $3. 

The author 
biography in the present 
records his impressions of T. R. 
intimate friendship which covered many years. 
He treats of his qualities, of. his 
public and private life as evidenced to those 
about him, his political theories, his concep- 
tion of Bolshevism and his attitude towards it, 
his American and African tour, etc. The vol- 
illustrated from many photographs. 


disclaims any attempt = at 
volume but instead 
through an 


personal 


ume is 


Nove.ists by Arthur 
Doubleday-Page 


THe Paris OF THE 
Bartlett Maurice. New York: 
Co.,. $2.50. 

To lovers of fiction this will prove an alto- 
gether charming book. He has studied the 
Paris of fiction as others have studied the 
Paris of history—the two are not always so 
very different—and illuminates the work of 
Thackery, Dickens, Dumas, Balzac, Daudet, 
Hugo and many~others with a description of 
the Paris of each respective writer’s time. 
There are numerous illustrations and an index. 
Walks AND Strays by O. Henry. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.65. 

Although this contains twelve of the short 
stories of O. Henry, the reader’s interest will 
center in the critical and kindly commentary 
Henry’s personality and methods as dis- 
cussed by Page, Lindsay, Leacock, Nathan, 
Morley, Phelps and others. This volume in- 
cludes the index of O. Henry’s complete works. 


on O. 


BertraM Cope’s YEAR by Henry B. Fuller. 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, $1.75. 
A “society” novel centered in Chicago. ° 
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By Charles Alden Seltzer 


He heard two 
men talking 


on the train, about Marian 
Harlan—and he knewthe girl 
with them was she whom Larry 
Harlan had begged himto pro- 
tect. 
him even then, though neither 
he nor she knew it. 


His job was cut out for 


It is a rapid-fire story of thrill- 
ing fights, close calls and hand- 
to-hand battles with politic- 
ians, crooks and “bad men” for 
the mastery of atown andthe 
love of a girl. 


ALL BOOKSTORES 





A, C. McCLURG & CO 
Publishers 





by Booth ‘Tarkington 
New York: Double- 


Tue Gipson Upricur 
Leon Wilson. 
S125: 

piano manufacturer, 
and insatiable 


and Harry 
day, Page Co., 
\ successful driven to 


desperation by the unreasonable 


demands of his employes, turns the factory 
over to them and goes on a three months’ 
vacation. The employes have a most enjoy- 


monthly receipts but 
because, chaos ensues. 


humor and 


dividing the 
may be 


able time 
nevertheless, or 
In this most entertaining play, 
satire have full sway to the complete delecta- 
tion of the employing class although the mem- 
point out incon- 
insures an 


unions will surely 
impossibilities. It 


and everyone is recom- 


bers of 
sistencies and 
of fun anyway 
read it. 


hour 
mended to 
Ben THE BattrLe Horst by Walter A. Dyer. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 
The story of a Kentucky thoroughbred who 
finds his best loved master on the battle field 
of Chateau-Thierry. Illustrated. 


Suort Stories FRoM THE BaLKANs translated 


by Edna Worthley Underwood. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co., $1.50. 

Modern stories by representative writers of 
_the Czech, Rumanian, Montenegrin, Serbian, 


Croatian and Hungarian peoples reflecting their 
national life. Through a reading of them one 
comes to an understanding of some recent 
events in that section of the world. 


Sturr. Boston: Four Seas Co., $1. 

An anthology. of ridiculously advanced 
“verse,’’ evidently written to amuse the public 
by authors who conceal themselves under 


initials. Illustrated. 


A Seconp Pacan AnTHOLOGY. 
Pagan Publishing Co., $1.25. 
Poems republished from the Pagan Magazine 


New York: 


Helen C, 
New York: 


THe Girt AND THE Jos by Hoerle 


and Florence B. Saltzberg. Henry 
Fiolt & Co,,, $1.50. ‘ 

All the avocations and professions for women 
are herein concisely yet compre. 
hensively with a view to making clear their 
advantages and difficulties. A very useful 


discussed 


book for the young woman contemplating 4: 


business career, or for one who is dissatisfied 
with her present line of work. 


A CuILpHoop In Brittany EIGHTY Yeas 
Aco by Anne Douglass Sedgwick. New York: 
Century Co., $2.50. 

Vignettes of character, bits of description of 
houses and scenery and_ costumes, short 
stories, anecdotes, pathos, humor, romance, the 
quaint manners of another country and time, 
are linked in a delightful recital built up from 
the childhood memories of an old French 
woman. Full page drawings in illustration. 
PracE AND Business by Isaac F. Marcosson. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 

During the period 1914-1919 Mr. Marcosson 
devoted his energies to investigating the busi- 
ness aspects of carrying on the war. In this 
his latest book on that subject, on the back. 


ground of war economics he presents the proc- 
° 


ess of reconstruction. The various chapters 
cover the commercial rebirth of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, 
and an analysis of the handicap under which 
Germany is placed by the peace terms. Amer- 
opportunities 


ica’s industrial conditions and 


are discussed. 


























A. G. SOLARI, Pres. 
809 Washington Ave. 


“Furs of 


Dependable 
Quality” 


In addition to our 
comprehensive show- 
ing of the latest styles 
in wonderful and 
luxurious Furs, the 
highest standard of 
excellence is reflected 
in every garment, 
comprising an endless 
array, from the pretty 
Choker to the most 
elaborate Dolman— 
all in the height of 
fashion. 


The 
LEPPERT-ROOS 


label in any gar- 
ment is an assur- 
ance of perfection 
in quality, style 
and workmanship 
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Wilson Is the Government 


By William Marion Reedy 


[" THE people of this country have a wrong 
or exaggerated idea concerning the illness 
of President Wilson, the blame rests upon 
the President’s entourage. So long as no defi- 
nite authoritative statement was made on the 
subject, there was bound to be speculation. 
Irom all the circumstances surrounding the 

matter the newspaper men and others at Wash- 
ington could not help but deduce the con- 
clusions for the inadvertent making public of 
which Senator Moses is heing rebuked and 
denounced. Even now the denials of the sen- 
ator’s statement are far from being as explicit 
and as categorical as they should be, if sensa 
tional rumors are to be quieted. ‘The Presi- 
dent evidently is a very sick man, whatever 
the nature of his ailment, the doctors’ bulle- 
tins are optimistic but unsatisfying, and there- 
fore—although administration idolaters may 
rave and rage—we must resign ourselves to 
hear and read discussions of such subjects as 
the consequences of the President’s prolonged 
or permanent incapacity to perform the func- 
tions of his office. ‘The latest statements from 
the White House are not indisputable refu- 
tations of the intimations that the illness of 
the chief executive is due to cerebral disturb- 
ance. Indeed, as I read the long and labored 

and hazy dispatches of Monday afternoon I 
find in them more than a little confirmation of 
my treatment of this subject in last week’s 
issue. It is not probable that Mr, Wilson will 
never be equal again to the duties of his place, 
but it is not probable either that a brief rest 
will set him up in the prime of condition 
again. 

Nothing less than disastrous is the illness 
of Colonel E. M. House, returned from Paris 
Monday. He cannot see the President for 
some time, and it seems that there is no one 
else who can talk to the chief magistrate on 
the peace treaty and the League of Nations, 
with intimate knowledge and without reserva- 
tion. Colonel House, we may be sure, will 
talk to no one else and we shall have to get 
along without whatever of clarification he 
bears with him as a result of his observation 
of proceedings at Paris since the President 
left there. The friends of the administration 
in the Senate are up in the air. The oppo- 
nents of the treaty and League have the more 
spirit and apparent confidence as to the out- 
come of the pending struggle. I think that 
[ detect in the utterances of certain adminis- 
tration organs an indication of a weakening 
of the morale of the pro-leaguers. To speci- 
fy those indications would take too many 
words, but in a general way it seems to me 
that there is less stiffness of backbone be- 
hind the expressions of those who favor the 
treaty as written. With six Democrats gone 


astray the Republicans are naturally more 
confident of changing the instrument, though 
it does not appear that they have hope of 
changing it in vital points like Article X, or 
the substitution of China for Japan in the 
section providing for the disposition of Shan- 
tung. It is not discoverable that ratifications 
of the treaty by France, Italy and Japan will 
materially change the situation in the Senate. 
In short, there is no fighter for the treaty so 
effective as Woodrow Wilson and his illness 
is a tremendous setback to his cause. Fore- 
casts of imminent votes on certain reserva- 
tions are worth little. Much depends on what 
reservations administration senators may be 
persuaded the President will accept. No one 
knows whether the President has been able to 
convey to his supporters any definite under- 
standing of what might be acceptable. The pro- 
Leaguers are marking time but on the other 
hand, it may be assumed that the antis are 
not convinced they can put over any of their 
program. ‘The treaty fight is dragging, with 
the pros somewhat demoralized by the absence 
of their leader. 

It comes upon one with startling effect these 
days that we have more of a one-man govern- 
ment at Washington than was hitherto sus- 
pected. Mr. Wilson is all Washington, it 
seems. All things wait upon his recovery. 
If there is authority there certainly is no ini- 
tiative in it, its vessel or vessels. Without 
the President the Labor conference languishes 
in the doldrums. Its separation into groups 
has not facilitated procedure. Such propos- 
als as have been made lack specific, vital 
force and are of vague applicability. The 
whole affair has an amateur, parlor tone, and 
disappoints expectations. The Baruch idea 
of a three months’ industrial truce looked 
good at first, but unfortunately a three months’ 
truce implies labor’s consent to a status quo 
under which it will continue to suffer the evils 
it wants remedied. Mr. Gompers’ counter 
proposal that the conference take steps to 
bring about an arbitration of the steel strike 
is a masterly manoeuver, even though it looks 
as if the steel workers have lost the strike. 
What is a labor conference for, if not to deal 
with questions like the steel strike? How 
can such a thing be dealt with otherwise than 
by arbitration? But there is Judge Gary 
heading the employers’ group in the confer- 
ence, and declaring that he will not arbitrate 
the issue between the Steel Trust and _ its 
workers. Gompers has brought the conference 
up against a fact that has to be dealt with 
directly. The issue is collective bargaining 
and without it there can be established no 
machinery for the working out of industrial 
peace. . Judge Gary will not agree to do the 
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only thing any labor conference could be ex- 
pected to do. And there you are. The con- 
ference is in grave danger of becoming ridic- 
ulous, when the longshoremen tie up the port 
of New York and the teamsters join hands 
with them, and the metropolis is forced to 
consider the possibility of a food shortage 
more distressing than that in London during 
the strike of the English railway men. 

The miners too threaten a strike synchro- 
nously with the approach of cold weather. The 
conference confers, but that is all. Arbitra- 
tion seems unattainable, the participation of 
the workers in the management and the profits 
of industry is considered tentatively and aca- 
demically. These are things the President sug- 
gested as industrial ameliorations shortly atter 
his return from Paris, but he is not able to 
impress them on the gentlemen he summoned 
to consider the state of the nation industrial- 
ly. The conference without Mr. Wilson is 
“Hamlet” without the Dane, and the forth- 
coming international labor conference under 
the League of Nations will be more so. ‘That 
the situation is bad we need no better evidence 
than the fact that the New York longshore- 
men’s strike is opposed by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor as in vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of union- 
ism. ‘This means that organized labor is be- 
yond the control of its abler, saner leaders, 
to quite a dangerous extent. ‘There may be 
more of this if the labor conference hangs 
fire much longer. ‘To the multitude of work- 
ers such a conference looks like a prodigious 
case of “stalling.” What is needed from the 
conference is action that means business. Shall 
there be arbitration or not? If the President 
were in condition there probably would be a 
manifestation of the spirit of accommodation 
upon his insistence. The Steel Trust shows 
no such spirit. It may be said to defy the 
President and to futilize the conference. With 
every big newspaper in the country condemn- 
ing the steel strike Judge Gary obstructs a 
settlement in the only way it can be reached, 
and gives notice that his group will stand pat 
on the policy of no arbitration with trades 
unions not “kept” by employers. Without 
Woodrow Wilson on the job the conference 
bids fair to be a fizzle. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 12. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Burleson’ Yet 


N THE name of heaven why is it that a 
| newspaper mailed in St. Louis to New 

York City on Wednesday afternoon can 
only be delivered at its destination the follow- 
ing Monday? ‘There was no such non-service 
by the postoffice in the days before we knew 
Albert Sidney Burleson. Are we wrong in 
supposing that if we could be rid of Burleson 
we would be rid of such an abominable mail 
travesty? ‘This country could get along ex- 
cellently well without Mr. Burleson. Why 
cannot President Wilson’s good angel fire this 
bad one out? 


+ 
Jools 


About Some Rumors 


As A bit of an Irishman myself, I hope 
those stories I hear about a split of the men 
in the entourage of Eammon de Valera, pres- 
ident of the Irish republic, are not true. The 
split is somewhat about money and it has one 
angle to it having to do with the age-old reli- 
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gious complication in Irish political affairs. 
There are some in the group who think that 
the movement bears such a Roman Catholic 
Javor that it serves to bring out a strong, or- 
ganized opposition on the part of Americans 
ferociously anti-papal. ‘Those who hold this 
are Roman Catholics too, and one of them 
is a Westerner of wide renown. I hear that 
there are complaints also about some people 
using or trying to use De Valera and his cause 
in local politics. ‘To repeat—I hope these 
rumors are not true, but they certainly are 
flying. 
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The Biggest of Bonifaces 


A PLUTE you don’t hear much about in the 
fori of denunciation is T. Coleman Dupont, 
but he is a multi-millionaire of parts who is 
growing up into the Rockefeller class. His 
money comes from powder—the Dupont de 
Nemours powder family is a first family in 
the East. And there are some members of 
that family who are so imperfectly mono- 
gamous that their’ matrimonial tangles 
have got them much more notoriety than 
has ever come to T. Coleman. The powder 
concern has made vast money during the 
war. It had mostly to supply ourselves and 
our associates in the war, and it did not do 
this at a loss. But it was a mighty concern 
before the war. Dupont has meant powder 
as Uneeda meant crackers. There was one 
Oupont—A. B.—who was a single taxer. 
About World’s Fair time in St. Louis he 
was general manager of the Transit Com- 
pany that went broke and became _ the 
United Railways that has also gone broke 
and will become—Lord knows what. He 
died a short time ago. It was he that fur- 
nished Tom L. Johnson with all his three- 
cent fare dope that put Cleveland on the 
map. And of course that Dupont didn’t 
make any money. T. Coleman doesn’t make 
anything else. His concern makes as many 
by-products as Standard Oil does, as many 
as there are articles in a Woolworth ten- 
cent store. A Dupont catalog of products 
is quite overpowering in its number of 
:tems. Moreover I am told that the Du- 
ponts have a project to take over the work 
of reconstruction in Northern France on a 
scale that comports fully with that upon 
which the Germans carried on its destruc- 
tion. I don’t know how many millions it is 
the Duponts purpose to put into this work 
but they area plenty. It is T. Coleman Du- 
port New York is talking about now, and 
not about his powder, or his railways, or his 
banks, or his coal. I asked some one if he 
knew Dupont, the powder man. “Powder?” 
came the query. “Face, gun or bug?” New 
York is interested in Dupont because he has 
started out apparently to control the owner- 
ship of most of the big hotels in New York. 
He has secured the McAlpin, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Claridge, the Wallack, the Mar- 
tinique, the Commodore and maybe some oth- 
ers. He paid $5,000,000 for the Martinique 
the other day. It doesn’t worry him that pro- 
hibition has closed the most profitable depart- 
ment of all hotels—the bar. It used to be that a 
hotel was sold almost exclusively upon the 
strength of the bar profits. But of course 
what Dupont wants is the land. These 
hotels are in the very heart of New York 
and you can hear its land value growing 
like corn in the night in Kansas. That land 
value will continue to do this indefinitely. 
Now that some of the Astors are selling 
their land—a departure from their custom 
of nearly two hundred years of never letting 
go of a foot of land—Dupont may become 





the greatest of the city’s landlords. He jg 
not yet the greatest boniface. That honor 
is held by the man at the head of the organ. 
zation that operates the Belmont, the Bit. 
more, the Murray Hill, the Vanderbilt anq 
maybe some other hotels. This man jg 
named, Bowman. Dupont may catch up 
with and pass him. For the hotel business 
is a great business in New York. Soon, ag 
some people think, there will be more hotels 
than dwellings on Manhattan Island. There 
must be half a dozen monsters under Way, 
not to mention the Hoggson project of a 
hostelry for the elite of achievement who 
shall be stockholders in the establishment 
and preferred guests as well as receivers of 
dividends. Gerald Stanley Lee has written 
a lyric, rhapsodic prospectus for this latter 
house, entitled ‘The House of the T wenty- 
seven Gardens.” It will be the skull of a 
nation, a monument to brains as the Wool- 
worth building is a monument supreme to 
the 10-cent piece, a tower of vision. Now 
is the time to subscribe! But I haven't 
heard that Dupont has gone in on the 
scheme. He may wait until it’s built and 
then buy it—this Superman Inn. This Du- 
pont utterly eclipses that other Dupont who 
is a senator from Delaware. The state isn’t 
much bigger than the Dupont properties. 
T. Coleman, with all his hotels full, will be 
master of a population big enough to make 
up a smal state. What that man could do 
for his party in helping its registration I 
hate to think of! It is said he is after more 
hotels. He tried to sell the government the 
monster Grand Central Palace building for 
about twice what an expert commission de- 
cided it was worth, and didn’t get away 
with it, or maybe he did. It wouldn’t hurt 
him much if he had, in New York, or if he 
didn’t. ‘Try, try again, Gotham would say 
if he failed. Dupont may be out to get the 
couvert charge tribute of the town, but will 
he try to get control of the hat-check privi- 
leges? The men who have that are likely 
soon to be as big millionaires as he is. But 
as Rupert Hughes says, “You can’t have 
everything.” Not even if you’re of the an- 
cient line of Dupont de Nemours. 


Peek 
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Liquor and Liberty 


Hope springs eternal in the Gothamite 
breast that one of these days before the fatal 
day when prohibition shall go into effect by 
constitutional amendment, the government 
will rescind the war-time liquor restrictions 
and enable the dealers to dispose of their 
stocks. Every head-waiter—and the head- 
waiter is an authoritative person in New York 
—-has it straight that the lid is coming off 
within a short time. He has “had it from 
one of the biggest men in Wall Street” and 
he can give you amazing disquisitions upon 
constitutional law in support of his informa- 
tion. He knows that private property can- 
not be taken without compensation. But week 
follows week with the dark backward and 
abysm of time and the lid stays on. The hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. Yet there are 
places in New York that I might name where 
drinks of all kinds are sold over the bar as 
openly as ever before that day of wrath, 
July 1. Every other day one reads that one 
of these wide open places is raided. The 
keeper or bartender is fined fifty dollars, re- 
turns to his place of business and resumes 
selling. At prevailing prices the saloon man 
can well afford to pay a li¢ense of fifty dol- 
lars, or even more, per day. The fine is no 
punishment at all. It justifies higher prices 
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for drinks: sixty cents for a highball, a dollar 
and a half for a Tom Collins. Champagne 
costs at least twenty-five dollars a quart. No- 
body kicks. What! one might as well spend 
his money that way as pay it to the govern- 
ment in taxes. One finds an occasional jag 
on Broadway of an evening though not many. 
Maybe the liquor that is being sold these days 
is deficient in what the boys call “authority.” 

Speaking of authority I am reminded that 
the erstwhile philanthropical anarchist, Bar- 
ney Galant, proprietor of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Inn, came slam-bang up against author- 
ity the other night and carries a large lump 
on his head as a consequence. A “cop,” 
plain old harness bull, raiding the inn, swatted 
Barney a hot one on the co-co and put him 
out for the count, afterwards transporting him 
to the police station with several other vil- 
lagers in varying stages of violence. And 
the next day, or the day after, came the big 
Russian meeting in Washington Square to 
declare faith in the Soviet. I think that the 
closing of the inn was the thing that infuriated 
the intellectuals. They had been expecting 
the outrage for some weeks, for had not a 
judge named Tierney, or something like that, 
in deciding a divorce case declared that the 
Village was a plague spot in the great city and 
warned husbands and wives to keep away 
from it for it was ruining thousands of 
homes? This, about the Village, the home of 
the Free Spirit, the haunt of untrammeled 
Art, the capital of the Joy of Living, where a 
fellow can have a new wife, or a girl a new 
husband, every week! Greenwich Village, 
that alone saved New York from banality. It 
was known that such words would be fol- 
lowed by vile acts. And they were. And 
Barney Galant was the first victim—Barney, 
the man who could influence journalists, stake 
poets, feed artists and get engagements for 
actresses with the theatrical trust! They, 
meaning the authorities, “took him and trun 
him in jail” while all art-dom mourned and 
grieved. The forces of reaction dominated: 
the bourgeois were on top. The Philistines 
were triumphant. Bobby Edwards hung his 
ukelele on a lamp-post, and pretty nearly him- 
self from the inn’s stoop rail, while the Village 
girls walked the streets disconsolate. The inn 
was shut. Greenwich was a deserted village 
indeed. And worst of all to contemplate, this 
thing had come about as the result of the 
complaint of a Catholic priest of the neighbor- 
hood. The Village found this hardest to 
bear, because its favorite faith was or is that 
the time has come when “the last king will 
be strangled with the entrails of the last 
priest.” For three days the Village was dead. 
Then Barney and his barkeepers were released, 
the inn opened up again, the police apologized 
to Barney, and the girls came back again. 
But the Free Spirit rankles in bitterness. The 
liberal press grows more bitter in its com- 
ments upon the tyranny of the bourgeois, and 
anything may happen—even another raid 
upon the Inn, only a hop, skip and a jump 
from the home of Theodore Dreiser. 

So far as I could make out, the raid upon 
Barney’s place was more seriously condemned 
than the breaking up of the Russian meeting 
in Washington Square. ‘There isn’t much 
doubt that the meeting was going along 
smoothly until the police started something. 
The Russians were going to parade. ‘They 
had some banners proclaiming in effect that 
Russia is a freer country than the United 
States, but there was no more head and front 
to their offending. The police seem just to 
have started spontaneously to pushing in the 
faces of the Bolsheviki and giving them the 
boot as they went down. I read of Russians 
attacking the police, but a man who was there 
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told me the Russians didn’t fight but only 
jabbered. The poor devils who were arrested 
seemed to be scared to death. They couldn’t 
tell their stories plainly—they were not lis- 
tened to with much patience. The police they 
were charged with attacking or resisting were 
husky guys and most contemptuous of the 
Russians. The so-called beginning of the revo- 
lution was a somewhat sorry affair from all 
accounts, and even the sensationalist news- 
papers could not keep up interest in it for 
three days running. 

There was a better fight at Barney Galant’s 
than in Washington Square. And a tall old 
man with’ flowing whiskers denounced the 
government and all governments as Barney 
was borne away to the hurry-up wagon— 
Barney, who could walk into Charlie Mur- 
phy’s office in Fourteenth street without 
knocking, and was on calling terms with the 
managing editor of the New York Times. 
Barney was practically the mayor of Green- 
wich Village. When he went down before 
the cops, then you and I and all of us fell 
down. The palladium of our liberties—well, 
whatever a palladium is—something horrible 
happened to it when Barney was pinched. Re- 
actionism rejoiced. The Ten Commandments 
are in danger of being enacted into Green- 
wich Village laws. And you can’t get a drink 
at the Inn—not even if you knew Barney 
when he was poor and unknown out in St. 
Louis circa 1909. And there are no young 
women sitting around tables drinking bev- 
erages and listening to poets reciting free 
verse. 

What’s to become of New York? Its vir- 
tue is becoming vertiginous—absitively. Why, 
do you know, the place is so moral that 
Ben W. Huebsch, the publisher, has had to 
withdraw from sale D. H. Lawrence’s novel 
“The Rainbow” because someone said “the 
morals of its hero are the morals of the barn- 
yard,” and that Daniel Carson Goodman’s 
novel “The Taker” got past the Comstock 
society’s agents only by an eyelash. If things 
go on as they have been going the Free Spirits 
of New York will move as one man or woman 
to Philadelphia. 
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In Quaker-Town 


Now there is a town for you, Philadelphia! 
It’s the home of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Saturday Evening Post, Dan Kiefer, 
Thomas Augustine Daly, Christopher Morley, 
Cyrus H. Curtis, George Horace Lorimer, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, A. Edward Newton, 
and others too numerous to mention. Other- 
wise the two liveliest citizens there are those 
celebrated personages William Penn and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. But old Cy Curtis is crowd- 
ing ’em all out. He’s completely surrounding 
Independence Hall: going to build on all sides 
of the square. Homes for his papers, you 
know. Philadelphia is proud of Curtis. See 
what he’s done for Literature. It never was 
so done for before. Curtis discovered the Ro- 
mance of Business and the commercial 
picaresque is our new fictional genre. Satur- 
day Evening Post literature and Ladies’ Home 
Journal literature are the only kinds on the 
market. ‘They have driven out all other kinds. 
Saturday Evening Post heroes all wear Stein- 
Bloch or Kuppenheimer clothes. Its heroines 
all ride in glistening limousines and all its 
writers are beginning to write alike. William 
Allen White writes like Samuel G. Blythe and 
now both of them are beginning to write like 
Irvin S. Cobb. Joseph Hergesheimer’s style 
is becoming infected by George Patullo’s and 
both by the manner of James Branch Cabell, 
while none escapes the subtle influence of 
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Montague Glass. All of them have to write 
two pages straightaway and then about four 
pages of stuff that has to go hurdle-jumping 
and old-man’s-outing over, under and around 
advertising at nine dollars per agate line or 
six thousand dollars per page. It takes five 
weeks to print the weekly edition and five 
months for anyone to read it. Whoso writes 
for the Sat. Eve. Post is a best seller. As for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, it has diluted and 
attenuated and spread thin over monthly is- 
sues the information that of old was to be 
obtained only from such publications as Gas- 
kell’s Compendium—How to Enter and Leave 
a Drawing Room, How to Bid Your Fiancee 
Goodnight, How to Propose to the Planter’s 
Wife or the Banker’s Daughter, and Is It 
Ladylike to Sit on the Floor to Put on Your 
Stockings? The L. H. J. has made etiquette 
possible for the million and has put applied 
art knick-knacks at the service of hoi polloi. 
The Curtis publications have made Respect- 
ability respectable. They have made Mr. 
Curtis about $11,000,000. They have done 
more to put Philadelphia on the map that 
ever did its once famous “scrapple.” When 
you go to Philadelphia you go to the Curtis 
publication buildings before you go to see 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell. 
Then when you have been thawed out you 
take in the place where the Declaration was 
signed. The S. E. P. is the most prosperous 
periodical in the country sold at five cents per 
copy and produced at about twenty-five cents 
per copy. While other papers are raising their 


‘price, the Curtis people are thinking of giving 


theirs for nothing, or, if necessary, paying 
people for reading it. The greatest literary 
feat of the Curtis establishment was _ the 
apotheosis of the “con-man” in the person of 
Get Rich Quick Wallingford, and after that 
“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son.” Of the ethics of this latter production 
one could say much but when I think of them 
I remember that Dr. Johnson said of Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son that they inculcated 
“the morals of a pimp and the manners of a 
dancing master.” ‘The Self-Made Merchant’s 
letters don’t go into such mores. They are 
as frank about success in business as are 
Machiavelli’s instructions in state-craft. This 
gives the key to the Curtis school of literature, 
and to its success. The Curtis publications 
are the pride of Philadelphia and the despair 
of the intelligent minority, 
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Two Poets 


But when one thinks much of the Curtis 
School, it is a relief to him to the contem- 
plation of the work of Thomas Augustine 
Daly and Christopher Morley, otherwise 
“Tom” and “Kit.” I am so thankful that 
Mr. Morley has never thought to write his 
front name thus: “Xpher.”” Now Tom Daly 
is a poet who is happily content to wear the 
fetters of rhyme, and his readers are not 
alone content but delighted that he is so. 
He writes in plain English, in “Dago” dia- 
lect and in Irish brogue. He is a true lyrist. 
His outstanding qualities are sweetness and 
humor. Fronting the world he stands up 
for all the old sanctities, like marriage and 
honest work and babies and that sort of 
thing. He can make a song out of the 
policeman eating the peanuts off the Dago’s 
stand on the corner, of a morning glory vine 
twined around a wheelbarrow by a wood- 
shed. His books of poems are about to be 
increased in number by another to be 
called “Macaroni Poems.” No need to say 
they are mostly about Italians in America, 
and not the Italians that follow Malatesba 
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or belong to the tribe that sold out Italy to 
Austria. Daly is not a super-sentimentalist. 
He has horse sense as well as poetic sense. 
Therefore he does an interesting daily 
“colyum” on the Record, writing at the drop 
of the hat about anything or nothing with 
brevity, clarity, force and wit. He is one of 
the country’s finest paragraphers and off- 
hand rhymesters, and his rhymes have 
something about them that never permits 
them, no matter how impromptu, to descend 
to doggerel. Moreover he doesn’t run his 
“colyum” like a confidential affair between 
himself and a few friends. He writes for 
everybody, not to scratch the backs of other 
paragraphers that they may reciprocally 
scratch his. He doesn’t take us into his 
confidence as to the quality of his golf-play. 
Being Irish he is so pungent at times as to 
be all but pugnacious, but he loves books 
and horses and dogs and baseball and some 
creature comforts of which some of his 
evangelical countrymen have latterly de- 
prived him with an intemperance in violent 
contract with his moderation. But you can’t 
find out anything about Tom Daly in Phila- 
delphia. He writes for the Record. There- 
fore no other local paper will mention him, 
just as none of them would when he began 
to write his poems for the Catholic Standard 
and Times, which were quoted in papers of 
all kinds everywhere else. But Tom Dalv 
is a living glory of Philadelphia. And so is 
Kit Morley. 


“Kit” does a colyum on the Ledger. And 
Kit has a flavor of Oxford blended with ac- 
quired Americanese. He is a bookman, and 
writes about books with something of the 
spirit of Charles Lamb and a little touch of 
Stevenson. He writes good poetry, too, 
very good poetry indeed. That is somewhat 
Stevensonian. too, though with something 
of Austin Dobson and TLocker-Lampson. 
Very much as does Daly, Morley sings of 
that effete institution of marriage as one 
who cannot see its effeteness and he is en- 
thusiastically opposed to birth-control. He 
sings of the honest lack of plentiferous 
funds and the simple joys of such house- 
keeping as a reportorial salary permits in a 
way to win your sympathies without that 
appeal to religiosity which somewhat mars 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” He would 
have perhaps little sympathy with Burns’ 
“The Jolly Beggars,” which is gustily Bol- 
shevikian in tone. About books he writes 
essays and fiction that are as good as work 
in the same vein by the Englishman, F. V. 
Lucas: “The Haunted Book-Shop” is a de- 
licious bit of whimsy. And now he has a 
book out called “The Sweet Dry and Drv” 
dealing satirically with the iniquity of pro- 
hibition. Likewise I am told that he has 
written a play with Earl Biggers, shortly to 
be produced in New York. It is a comedy 
and T’ll bet it’s funny even though he may 
have given it some of his inevitable touch of 
comfort. Morley is still a very young man 
to whom pure literature is a passion. He 
has written a story or two for the Saturday 
Evening Post and in them he displays the 
brilliancy of Chesterton with a remarkable 
mastery of the American colloquial idiom. 
He may or may not be a relative of John 
Morley or even of Morley Roberts, but he 
is surely and serenely himself and a joy 
unto those who can appreciate the niceties 
of writing that is not so carefully wrought 
as to have the life worked out of it. 
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A Mighty Bookman 


Anp I met Daly and Morley in the most 
interesting place in Philadelphia—the Rosen- 
bach galleries. ‘The Rosenbachs have been 
in Philadelphia since the time of William 
Penn. Their galleries are a curiosity shop 
for a comparison with which you have to go 
to Christie’s in London. ‘There you will find 
the choicest things in old pictures, jewelry, 
pottery, rugs, furniture, books. And Dr. 
A. W.S. Rosenbach is the greatest Ameri- 
can authority upon old books in any litera- 
ture. He knows what they have brought at 
every sale for a century. He can tell you 
the name of every romance of chivalry 
burned by Don Quixote, and the other ones 
that the Sorrowful Knight spared from that 
auto-da-fe. He will show you the first edi- 
tion of “El Cid Campeador,” and as for 
Shakespeare quartos and folios he has them 
by heart. He knows them with the thor- 
oughness of a scholar, and not them alone 
but all the literature contemporary with 
Shakespeare. And, of course, being a true 
scholar he is not a Baconian. Offhand he 
will give you the date of any of the plays. 
But touch him upon any period of English 
literature and he’s there with the knowledge 
not alone of the book-seller but the book- 
lover. ‘Take him on Byron, Shelley, Swift, 
anybody, and he has at hand to show you 
letters of theirs upon the most important 
personal matters of their lives. He will 
show you a document in which Benedict 
Arnold tells how much he got for betraying 
his country, or a long letter from Thomas 
Paine narrating the bad treatment he had 
experienced at the hands of his contem- 
poraries, or letters from Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton that Amy Lowell should have put 
in her long polyphonic prose piece about 
those two lovers in “Can Grande’s Castle.” 


If you want to know anything about the 
punctuation of the first edition of Chaucer 
or of Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” he can 
tell you without opening a book, and he’s 
the only man I ever knew who has read 
“Boeowulf” for its story. The Rosenbach 
library in the galleries is a collection of rare 
volumes the value of which I should not care 
to try even to estimate. It is worthy of appre- 
ciative mention in the same breath with the 
collection of the late Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. H. E. Huntington. Where any rare 
book of literature is to be traced to Dr 
Rosenbach all the collectors come for infor- 
mation, and I should say that he knows as 
much about Shakespeare and the early Eng- 
lish drama as does Sir Sidney Lee. To the 
Doctor all writers go when they are writing 
biographies of the great writers, for origi- 
nal editions of the famous works, for por- 
traits, letters or other illustrative matter. 
There are other dealers who buy and sell 
books. But Dr. Rosenbach loves them and 
knows them aesthetically as well as com- 
mercially. And what books he has at any 
time are at the service of any scholar who 
may need them. You can imagine what a 
place the Rosenbach gallery is for any man 
who loves books to get into and how diff- 
cult it is to get away. 


You leave, when you do leave, with the 
collector’s fever in your blood and there’s 
nothing will quiet that fever if you happen 
to take away with you “The Amenities of 
Book Collecting” by A. Edward Newton, 
another Philadelphian. That is a book that 
makes you as much in love with that sport 
as Walton’s Angler makes you in love with 
fishing. It tells all about the book col- 
lector’s joys and sorrows and many tricks 





of the trade besides containing chapters 
upon Lamb and Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi and Godwin, the ridiculous 
philosopher, that are gems of characteriza- 
tion. If anyone can read the chapter about 
lLamb’s quaint love affair with the actress, 
Miss Kelly, without experiencing a sob in 
his throat, that man is fat for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. Mr. Newton’s is 
the best book about books and their writers 
in a score of years and it is supreme among 
all the works of pure bibliophily. It was 
written by a man who found much of his 
information in books procured from and 
through Dr. Rosenbach. 

Philadelphia isn’t quite aware that Rosen- 
bach’s is as important an institution as 
Girard College or the University of Penn. 
sylvania, but it is just that. And further- 
more, Dr. Rosenbach is a glorious fisher- 
man. He waits for a bite or a strike with 
the same patience with which he either lies 
in wait for or pursues some rare edition of 
a fourteenth century author. And the day I 
met Tom Daly and Kit Morley there, with 
Mitchell Kennerley, Dr. Rosenbach was in 
raptures about one of those old-fashioned 
chiffoniers called a “high-boy,” the price of 
which, he said, was $8,500. What’s the use 
of talking about the high cost of living, with 
little books in morocco covered cases that 
sell at prices varying from about $200 to 
$20,000 lying around loose and manuscripts 
that are worth $50,000—if Dr. Rosenbach 
or his brother Philip can be induced to sell 
them. If you can’t buy the books and 
really care for them, just drop around and 
read them at your leisure, and if you’re from 
out of town the Rosenbach’s will put you up 
in sumptuous quarters over the galleries 
and have you to luncheons or dinners at 
which the edibles comport with the best 
conversation to be had in the world. 


sof 

An Irreconcilable 

[I MENTIONED among noted Philadelphians 
Dan Kiefer, single taxer and _ irreconcilable 
pacifist. I didn’t see Dan Kiefer. He would 
have scorned me for piddling around with 
poets and paragraphers and bibliophiles. What 
have they got to do, says he, with getting for 
the worker the full product of his toil? And 
if those people were with and for the war— 
out upon them, let them be anathema. Dan 
Kiefer is the fiercest, fireist pacifist you ever 
saw. For pacifism he will resort to such 
language as can only be used by one who is 
willing to fight. He’s the greatest single- 
handed belligerent pacifist in the United 
States and carries on his campaign of cor- 
respondence with a furious vigor that is a 
great distress to those who disagree with him 
and to many who do not. At the slightest 
provocation he will write a letter to anybody 
telling that person such things as cannot fail 
to get under his skin. I have not been able 
to discover how Dan Kiefer kept out of jail 
during the war, while Gene Debs and Kate 
Richards O’Hare and Roger Baldwin got in. 
As anti-war propagandists they are not in it 
with Kiefer for pertinacity and ingenuity in 
dialectic insult. He not only writes letters 
to you if you are on the other side, but he 
sends you letters he has written to other peo- 
ple on the same subject. And he pours vitriol 
upon all the single taxers who supported the 
war or Wilson. He was at the head of the 
single tax movement when the war broke out 
and his intransigence was such that finally 
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he resigned in order that he might not com- 
mit the single taxers to his views. Now he 
is telling a lot of single taxers “I told you so.” 
And you know how it feels to be told that 
by a plain blunt man who doesn’t care how 
he tells it to you. Philadelphia isn’t crazy 
about Dan Kiefer, just as Cincinnati was not, 
but I must admit that a lot of people who 
fell out with him between 1914 and 1918 are 
now around on his side. ‘There isn’t a thing 
wrong with Dan Kiefer but one and that is 
he lacks a sense of cosmic humor. I wish he 
would read some of those old English come- 
dies in Dr. Rosenbach’s library or failing that 
read the daily writings of “Tom” Daly and 
“Kit” Morley. A sense of humor is a very 
salvatory thing in times like these. 


ofoofe 
At Corson’s Inlet 


I can testify to this. For I went over to 
Corson’s Inlet on the Jersey Coast with Dr. 
Rosenbach and we got away out to sea in a 
small boat and fished for blue fish. And there 
was old Mister Ocean at the same old job 
he has been working on for years, swinging 
and swelling in sun and under cloud, pulling 
down a continent here, building up one there, 
dashing in foam upon rocks here or sands 
there. He’s been doing that for some mil- 
lions of years-old poluphloisboio thalassa. 
He’s been rolling on for ages—before Byron 
apostrophized him or Britannia ruled him. 
And all the while “the shrill generations and 
the plangent wars” have come and gone, with 
their little men and great, and he pays no more 
attention to them than to the gulls that circle 
over him on sweeping wing. It was a lovely 
day. Old Mr. Ocean might have been laugh- 
ing at all the people who had fought during 
the ages for the freedom of the seas. And 


he remained free all the time and swallowed. 


up the fighters, many times. And he cared 
no more for them and their quarrels than he 
cares for the stars reflected brokenly on his 
face or than President Wilson cares for Dan 
Kiefer. What’s the use? What is it all “be- 
tween the green floor and the azure vault” 
where we “set roaring war?” Old Mr. Ocean 
knows little about it, nor does older Mr. Sun. 
Why go hot, little men, about League of Na- 
tions and such things? They are unimportant 
beside the beauty and mystery and illimitable 
majesty of old Mr. Ocean at his tireless task 
of fashioning a planet to some end we cannot 
know, slowing it down, the scientists tell us 
by the pull of his pulse, the tides. The blood 
that is our life is sea water and some things 
else; it is the feeder of our hearts and brains, 
the vivifier of our thoughts and visions, and 
out of the ocean we come and back to the 
ocean we go, and nations may league or be- 
leaguer and the world may be made safe for 
this, that or the other, but old Mr. Ocean, like 
B’rer Rabbit he say nuffin that we can rightly 
understand. The important thing is—— 
Click-r-r-r-r! ‘There goes the reel. A strike! 
Oh—hell! He got away and he was a dandy. 
I didn’t see him, but I know he was a nine- 
pound rock fish. Well, here goes. I'll try for 
him again. And Old Mr. Ocean gives the 
boat a mighty slap under the bow that shows 
he understands the joke of it all—all of it 
from world-fixing to not catching rock fish, 
from the fearsome rages of the United States 
Senate to my lost bite and the sting of the 
sunburn on my august editorial nose. Let us 
be a little more considerate of the fellows on 
the other side of these vital issues, and quit 
damning them as if we were gods and they 
were devils which we and they are not. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 12. 
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Hyndman, Veteran Radical 


By Charles a Finger 


whom no gentler, kindlier soul ever lived, 
said: 

“He is the personification of energy and enthu- 
siasm. He may not live to see his ideals accom- 
plished, no man ever does, but in his sunset days he 
will be working as bravely as ever, cheered with the 
thought of progress made. And that’s enough for 
any man.” 

That was in 1903 in El Paso. Today, “Gene” as he 
was affectionately called by the railroad men for 
whom he fought so well and by whom he now seems 
neglected, is in prison with convictions unshaken, 
and his little eulogy of Henry Hyndman finds strik- 
ing support in a recent letter written by the English 
socialist leader. If reads in part thus: 

“The last few years have been a period of even harder 
and more discouraging struggle than those earlier days. 
How the national socialist party, the lineal heir of old 
S. D. F. has got through it, we of the old guard of the 
S. D. F. scarcely know. We have done it, however, and 
now the tide is slowly but surely setting our way. The 
future is clearly to us. We deserve it. Without money, 
men—all our fellows or nearly all, were at the front at 
the first—or outside support of any kind we kept the 
red flag waving and Justice going, against Pacifists, De- 
featists and Bolshevists: through all that time. We 
even have six S. D. F. men in the House of Commons 
who are already beginning to assert themselves in the 
labor party. We recognize, nevertheless, that we have 
a terrible job ahead of us, and though we are con- 
fident of eventual success, many of us may go under in 
the conflict. For myself, I must say I never worked 
so hard, or did as much wholly gratuitous writing, or- 
ganizing and counselling as I did between 1914 and 
1918, and now I am just seventy-seven and doing 


Trion of Hyndman, Eugene Debs, than 


pretty much the same.’ 

The words “those earlier days” recall an event in 
1886. Close to where I was staying Prince P. Kropot- 
kin and his wife lived in a cottage at Harrow. Ona 
small plot of ground they were solving life’s problem 
by means of intensive cultivation of the land, with 
Thoreau-like earnestness. To them often came Step- 
niak and Tchaykovsky, in England alone of all the 
world’s countries secure from Russian Government 
persecution. Kropotkin, with Louise Michel and 
Pouget, had been recently set free from the French 
prison at Clairvaux. 

Intrigued by Kropotkin’s enthusiasm, I deserted 
my studies for what was broadly known as “humani- 
tarianism” and commenced a translation of Elisee 
Reclus’ tract entitled “Workingmen, Seize the Ma- 
chines!” Today that ‘would be called a Bolshevik 
handbook. The work was left unfinished when I 
came across Hyndman’s fine translation of Kropot- 
kin’s “Aux Jeunes Gens.” From the moment of 
reading I wanted to meet. the author, for a more 
splendid evidence of whole-souled enthusiasm would 
be hard to find. The brochure exhaled optimism. 

I saw Hyndman shortly afterwards, and, to avoid 
the inaccuracy that is engendered by perspective, 
there is offered in evidence, as the lawyers say, a 
page from a diary. It runs: 

February 8, 1886.—I am glad I saw this. It may be 
the first battle in a world revolt. And again, it may 
be a fizzle. But the glorious incongruity of some of it! 
There were four men on the plinth of Nelson Monument 
in Trafalgar Square. Hyndman in frock coat and silk 
hat, bearded and handsome, a well set-up, medium-sied 
man, stood beside Jack Williams, a laborer, in cor- 
duroys and hob-nailed shoes—altogether an unprepos- 
sessing figure when one takes into account his thick 
lips and coarse features. Yet he was himself as Hynd- 
man was himself. Then there was Champion, trim and 
soldierly, ex-artillery officer, nervously buttoning and 
unbuttoning his coat as he talked, bidding the unem- 
ployed to “Join the volunteers, learn how to drill, and 
get possession of a rifle.” Beside him stood John 
Burns holding a red flag. The audience of unemployed 
seemed to be listening apathetically. How the mess 
started I don’t know, but presently the crowd, all 
helter-skelter and confused, poured across the square 
towards Pall Mall. I saw the first overt act. It was 
before a club. Some young aristocrat at one of the 
upper windows mocked the marchers. That much was 


plain. The poor fellows were singing a marching song, 
one playing a tin whistle, and a man at an upper win- 
dow waved his hand mockingly as though beating time. 
He was well dressed, a flower in his button hole, high 
collared, with mustache a Ja Churchill, and those below 
were ragged, cold and hungry doubtless. Then some- 
thing was thrown from the club window. My sympa- 
thies went with the mob. A stone was cast and the 
jeerer promptly disappeared. Then came more stones, 
an irregular volley, and the crowd went mad. Police- 
men started clubbing men here and there and _ that 
turned tne trick. Force begat force. Soon a window 
of a jewelry store was broken and a hundred hands went 
to work. Was sorely tempted to take something my- 
self as a memento, but some inherent prejudice forbade. 
Had I seen anything that had been dropped, I would have 
taken it without qualms of conscience. Tradesmen be- 
gan locking doors and putting up shutters. Scared men 
—white faced. An ill advised coachman tried to drive 
through the crowd, and some got busy and cut the 
traces. Then my silly sympathy jumped again and was 
with those in the carriage and against the crowd. Later 
I saw them raid a baker’s place, eating as they marched. 
Then a clothing store was stormed, men dressed them- 
selves in stolen clothing as they walked. My sympathies 
hopped again... . My landlady, poor, shabby thing, 
said this evening, ‘‘The poor’s rose at last, sir. I ses, 
ses I, to my ’usband, Lord knows we’re poor, but you 
keep out of it. What with ’Indman breaking up the 
Government, and Bradlaugh breaking up churches; it’s 


awful.” 

At eight met H. S. and went to theater. H. S. tells 
me that Hyndman and the rest were arrested. Com- 
ing out after the show, newsboys were yelling: ‘’Orri- 
ble riots by socialists. Four men hung. All about the 
’angin’.”” Buying an Evening News, found that the 


‘angin’ had nothing to do with the riot, but related to 
the execution of four murderers at Carlisle. We walked 
along talking, and, getting into Whitechapel, wandered 
around until three a. m., and so, as old Pepys would 
have put it, “to bed with the milk maid,’’ metaphorically 


speaking. 

At the trial six weeks later the four were ac- 
quitted, and Hyndman, acting upon the advice of his 
friend, Sir Francis Jeune, not only conducted his 
own defense in a masterly manner but succeeded in 
aiding Champion and Burns who were in parlous 
condition, they having made some _ injudicious 
speeches after the arrest and before the trial. The 
affair had the result of startling the apathetic folk, 
and a large sum of money was subscribed for the 
relief of the needy, and government works were 
commenced to absorb the unemployed. Hyndman, 
after the trial, visited the Alhambra theater and re- 
ceived an ovation. I met him at an impromptu re- 
ception. 

The next time we met, Dan Cauthorne of Mexico, 
Missouri, was ny companion. Dan having sold a 
hunch of mules in St. Louis, was seeking relaxation 
in travel, in meeting quiet-minded people, and in 
admiring architecture. We were in Gatti’s restau- 
rant, when Hyndman, accompanied by a_swart- 
skinned, bushy-haired, brigand-hatted poet, walked 
in. Said I to Cauthorne, “There is the most even- 
tempered man in the world.” 

This characterization seemed in a fair way to be 
belied, for Hyndman was in a state of furious in- 
dignation. He was mad clear through. Soon it 
came out that he had been doing what he could to 
influence members of Parliament and literary men to 
bring pressure upon the governor of Illinois to par- 
don the Chicago anarchists. He had spent time, 
money and energy freely, and after raising a fund to 
cable Altgelt, had entrusted the money to Dr. Edward 
Aveling, to find the trust betrayed, the money stolen 
and the cablegram not sent. His anger had a partial 
cause in his dislike and suspicion of Aveling, who, 
without sanction of law or custom, had entered into 
a relationship with Eleanor Marx, the gifted and 
handsome daughter of Karl Marx. Between Hynd- 
man and Marx there had existed a warm friendship 
of many years’ standing. Hyndman’s suspicions of 
Aveling later found justification, for Aveling, falling 
in love with another woman shortly after Eleanor 
had come into possession of a fortune bequeathed 
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her by Engels, proposed a suicide pact with Eleanor. 
She, trusting and unsuspicious, took the poison. He 
reneged and fled, to die a month or so later. 

Hyndman was as inflexible as Giordano Bruno, 
as uncompromising as George Gissing. Cambridge 
graduate, scholar, thinker, author of a dozen valuable 
works, he might have entered Parliament. Had he 
chosen to mortgage himself, he might have gained 
Court favors, or he might have let the world “gang 
its ain gait” and achieved wealth, for his business 
acumen was well recognized in Lombard street. He 
chose another way, the way of heroic self-sacrifice. 
Scornful of material luxury, he devoted his life to 
the study of a diseased society. He advocated so- 
cialism. He started a weekly, Justice, that still lives. 
He lectured incessantly. His purse aided, and his 
home sheltered, refugees from the world over. 
Ragged, threadbare poets, impecunious artists and 
musicians, Irish fenians, nihilists, laborers, strikers— 
he had a greeting for each and every one. He as 
well as Morris illustrated the fatuity of Schopen- 
hauer’s statement that a high degree of intellect 
tends to make a man unsocial. The reverse is the 
case. If a socialist orator was arrested, he was at 
at court the next day to pay the fine. Where a 
few were gathered together to discuss socialism, 
there was Hyndman in the midst of them. Scorn- 
ful of fame, of honors, of money, of public opinion, 
he wished only to understand the past and to chart 
as well as he knew how the future. 


However much his opponents disagree with his be- 
lief or his acts, there was no question of his capacity. 
His essays and speeches on India, on Ireland, on 
finance, showed him to be a man of brilliant parts. 
His book on the “Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England’ taken alone, would prove that. His welding 
of the unorganized workers, his efforts in the dock 
strike, his building up of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration—which while giving the common people a 
hope attracted such well known men as Morris, Bax, 
Frank Harris, Cunningham Grahame, H. G. Wells, 
and such women as Eleanor Marx, Lady Warwick 
and Annie Besant—proved his administrative ability. 
He knit together disconnected efforts. His direction 
was towards unity. Where parliamentarians wrap- 
ped up nothingness in fine, flowing phrases, he pro- 
posed remedies for present discontents in straight- 
forward words that carried weight. Sometimes 
wittily satirical as Finley Peter Dunne, at others with 
the intellectual courage of a Rabelais he exposed to 
the laughing scorn of the world the windy platitudes 
of elected persons. His unbounded energy was 
equal to that of Tom L. Johnson. With his hands 
full of English affairs, between the time of his arrest 
in the riot case and his trial he published an essay 
in “time” on the condition of labor in the United 
States that showed a complete grasp of the situation. 
The pamphlet was in the hands of every member of 
Parliament. Its subject matter formed the text of 
hundreds of sermons. 

Indeed his comprehension of labor conditions the 
world over was wonderful. Listening to him, it 
seemed as though, discarding all rhetoric, he held the 
world in his hand and read from the globe the 
history of the labor movement, as he turned it this 
way and that, dealing with every detail as well as 
the largest events. He pictured the growing labor 
struggle from Canada to Mexico, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific as something that must grow and 
grow, and, by reason of trusts and combines and 
monopolies, daily making conditions more acute, 
at last reach a point where peaceable settlement 
would no longer be possible. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that America will find 
no precedents that will hold water for direct inter- 
ference when it comes to curbing the power of 
monopolists. Some day they'll corner the food mar- 
ket. Then where will you be?” 

Some, both here and abroad, have condemned the 
stand Hyndman took at the outbreak of war. It 
seemed to them that his advocacy of internationalism 
taken together with his close connection with German 
socialists should have caused him to oppose Eng- 
land’s entrance into the war. Hyndman’s viewpoint, 
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like that of his friend Clemenceau, was that it was 
Prussian militarism and Junker arrogance that was 
dominating Germany. (See Hyndman’s “Clemen- 
ceau,” published by F. A. Stokes & Co.) Peace 
certainly was part of the socialist creed, so also 
was disarmament. Anti-socialists seized on this, and 
pointed with glee to the fact that German socialists 
had flocked to the colors without protest. Then 
Hyndman, wrathful, arose. He pointed out that it 
was impossible for social democrats to check mobiliz- 
ation or to avert hostilities, and at the best, they 
could do little more than enter a formal and vigorous 
protest—itself a very dangerous matter for the 
protestants in any country, be it Russia, Germany or 
the United States. Any definite refusal to obey the 
call to arms would be dealt with in summary fashion, 
and open resistance was out of the question. Had 
the socialists been able to stop war, they would have 
been strong enough to take control in time of peace. 
Yet, as Hyndman with admirable fairness shows, 
German socialists did what they could, even as far 
back as 1870, and denounced war upon France as a 
crime against civilization, but their protest only re- 
sulted in the imprisonment of their leaders. Clearly 
then, the task nearest to- hand was the destruction 
of the dominant militaristic power and there was no 
way out of it. “Yet,” added Hyndman in his essay 
on nationalism, “in the trenches or out of them, men 
know that there is a war at home as well as abroad, 
and the antagonism that one lot of men entrenched 
against another may have is as nothing compared 
with the bitterness that both must feel against their 
respective masters at home!” 

Hyndman’s insistence upon recognition of the 
enemy at home explains his objection to the League 
of Nations as being futile. In his “Future of 
Democracy” he set forth his belief that all talk of 
a board of international arbitration with an inter- 
national police power to enforce its decisions, must 
be futile until nations themselves are ready to ac- 
cept, and determined to uphold, such systems. The 
only possible league, in his opinion, will be formed 
when all nationalities are absorbed as separate enti- 
ties into the great co-operative commonwealth of 
socialist humanity. The basic antagonisms to be 
resolved before this ideal of the future can be re- 
alized are the economic class struggles within each 
and every nation, mainly due to the system of pro- 
duction itself: not to the persistent efforts of each 
nation in turn for expansion, or domination at the 
expense of another nation. This evil corrected, man 
with widened horizon, his load lightened, will reach 
to heights undreamed of now, and not now to be 
conceived. Then will a League of Nations be pos- 
sible.. Nations and races have to be emancipated 
before they can take any effective part in the great 
international movement. 

Now hear Clemenceau on the League of Nations. 
It is quoted by Hyndman in his recent volume on 
the noted French statesman as a salient part of the 
great speech known as “La Victoire Integrale.” 

“I have been asked to explain myself in regard to 
war aims and as to the idea of a League of Nations. I 
have replied in my declaration, ‘We must conquer for 
the sake of Justice.” That is clear. We live in a time 
when words have great power, but they have not the 
power to set free. The word Justice is as old as man- 
kind. But do you imagine that the formula of a League 
of Nations is going to solve anything? 

“There is a committee at the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs even now preparing a scheme for a League of 
Nations. Among its members are the most authoritative 
exponents of international law: I undertake that im- 
mediately their labors are finished, I will table the out- 
come of it in this Chamber. ... I do not, myself, think 
that a League of Nations will be one of the results of 
this war. If tomorrow you propased to me that Ger- 
many should be included in a League of Nations, I 
should not consent.” 

Reading that and much more of similar tenor, one 
comes to see what Mr. Wilson was up against when 
he pitted his wits against this man of the people, 
this atheistic stoic, this old socialist tiger who, in 
the course of fifteen years of parliamentary life 
has upset, or helped to upset no less than eighteen 
administrations. It is said, with what truth does 
not appear, that on one occasion after the President 


left Clemenceau someone asked him whether he 


did not consider Mr. Wilson a broad-minded map, 
Clemenceau bared his tusks in a grin and Said, 
“Perhaps and again perhaps. And perhaps a nar. 
row-minded man in a wide circle.” 

Sailing the foam-flecked, sun-spangled seas of 
Polynesia, it came to Hyndman, as it has to others, 
that the lot of these savages on his surf-ringed, 
palm crowned islands was not a deplorable one. 
Free to come and to go, to work or play, secure in 
childhood as in age against want, the child of 
nature seemed to live a life of joy compared with 
that lived by the worker in the city. So also, study- 
ing primitive folk, the Inoits, Kolarians and Trulas, 
Reclus saw that they were neither morally not in- 
tellectually inferior to the average individual in 
civilized states. To attempt to change them, he 
thought, would be to sully life at its source. Other 
wanderers have come to similar conclusions. Gra- 
hame on the Sahara desert, pondering in the quiet 
under a star pierced, violet velvet sky, saw civiliza- 
tion as a disease that robbed man of his truth and 
virility. Carpenter, on a mountain peak in Ceylon 
sitting at the feet of a Gnani, learned that high 
ideals and aspirations possess the soul of many who 
hear the rustling breath of the pines and know 
nothing of the hum of trade; saw, indeed, that the 
time was at hand when a new order, a new life 
must appear. So also, Hudson lying on the river 
bank, watching the wheeling condor against the 
spreading blue and flocking clouds, mourned the 
divorce of man and nature. 


These and others, many others, looking clear eyed 
at things, have seen the great simplicity of life. 
They have seen that at first hand, there is no prob- 
lem of subsistence. There is no population question. 
They have seen that the wants of men are as readily 
supplied as those of the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field. They have seen that man can 
win a living from generous mother earth alike in 
the arctic as in the rich tropics. In Iceland, Thibet 
or Tierra del Fuego, on the steppes, the pampas or 
the desert, wherever unhindered man touches the 
earth there is enough. Indian, gaucho, backwoods- 
man, trapper, each fearlessly faces the future, know- 
ing that as long as he is physically fit, he shall not 
know need, nor shall those that look to him for sup- 
port. He, the free man, knows that to ask is to 
receive. To him, the injunction “take no heed of 
the morrow” is good. So much, indeed, is forced 
upon the notice of the wanderer in out of the way 
places. 

Nearing the centers of wealth and luxury things 
change. As the evidences of riches increase, he 
rubs shoulders with sordid want. He sees that men 
are somehow prevented from pafticipating in the 
wealth they themselves have helped to create. He 
sees men with fear written on their faces. He sees 
timid men, men without individuality, men without 
opinions, dejected men for whom there seems to 
be no place. He sees the malodorous slum, the bread 
line, the degenerate, the criminal, the policeman, the 
prison, and seeing, rebels against a society where 
these are possible. Then, remembering what life 
was in other lands, he realizes that want and hunger 
are purely artificial and spring from the greed of 
men, and, like the prophet of old he curses those 
that grind the faces of the poor, and lay field to 
field until there is no room for the people therein. 
So a rebel is born, another who will battle to the 
end that the enemy Monopoly may be destroyed and 
man freed again. There are many such rebels, each 
ranging under the banner that seems fairest to him. 
It may be under the banner of Socialism, or of 
Anarchism, or Communism or Single Tax. It does 
not matter so greatly which. The war cry is dif- 
ferent, but the end is the same; the establishment 
of a fairer life for all, when man shall again be 
the companion of Nature. Nor shall aught avail to 
rob these warriors of the victory save this—that the 
common enemy by his enchantments so beguile 
them, that they turn their faming swords one against 
the other. That this sorcery shall not be, Hyndman, 
the modern Hereward, has fought. 
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Sunday 
By Dorothy M. Richardson 


This impression, post-impressionistically rendered, 
is taken from the summer number of ART AND 
Letters, London. The author has quite a vogue in 
London and among some of the illuminati of aes- 
thetics in this country. She has written a “trilogy” 
novel that is highly praised. Miss Richardson is 
very far advanced in her futurism, going as far 
as Marinctti, but not quite so far as our own 
Gertrude Stein, whose book “Tender Buttons” was 
so deliriously unintelligible that one printer resigned 
rather than continue to “set up” her manuscript, 
and another was said to have committed suicide as 
a result of sticking to the job. This sketch is sup- 
posed to be the rendition of the total complex effect 
of the impact of Sunday upon the writer's thought 
and emotions. It will be observed that the writer 
uses words evidently regardless of their ordinarily 
accepted meanings. Sometimes we get glimpses of 
what she means. At other times—well, otherwise. 
This is the manifestation in letters of the futurist 
movement in art. Here’s a woman writing as Boris 
Anisfeld paints when he is farthest from the ac- 
cepted tradition of line and form. Miss Richard- 
son is just intelligible enough to show she can be if 
and when she wants to be. This sort of thing is 
said to be the new movement in English literature. 
This is said by the people who are said to be very 
intelligent indeed. And yet, after reading it one 
cannot surely say there's nothing in it, for there is; 


but what is it? 
I 


LOOKED up and saw Josephine cutting cake. 
| Until that moment every moment of Sunday had 

been perfect. ~The day had been so _ perfect 
that I had forgotten there was anything in the 
world but its moments and they were going on for 
ever, and I was just turning blissfully toward the 
walk across the common; daylight still on the 
greenery, and the Hopkins in F service with candles 
burning in twilight and the frivolous evening con- 
gregation. I looked drunkenly up to look down the 
envious room at my green soul holding the window 
clean open from outside and pouring in and holding 
them all in affectionate envious silence and saw 
Josephine standing in the way bent over the cake, 
looking exactly like granny as she pursed her face 
to drive the knife through. I stayed stupidly look- 
ing, not able to get back until the cake was cut, 
and although she had not noticed me she reminded 
me in her spitefully uncounscious vindictive spoil- 
sport way that it was my turn to go to Grannie’s. 
There was no need to say it. It was part of her 
everlasting internal conversation about the dark side. 
Something leapt from me towards her; the room was 
a sound in a dream. Life; a dream swimming in 


sound. To-day was still all round the pattern round 
the edge of my plate, and I felt that a particular 


way of putting jam on to my bread and butter 
would keep everything off. But the layer went over, 
thinning out over the creamy butter, raspberry jam 
being spread with a trembling hand by nobody, no- 
where ... by Josephine. The morning garden, the 
sunlit afternoon heath, the eternal perfect Sunday 
happiness of all the rooms in the house were Jose- 
phine’s. She held them there or snatched them 
away. Grannie’s was woven in her dark mind 
always; all the time. 
Ti. 

The summer shone down Grannie’s road in a 
single wash of gold over the little yellow brick 
houses. Inside her sitting room it had gone. There 
was a harsh black twilight full of the dreadful 
sweetish emanation that was always in her room. 
It came out dreadfully from the cold firm wrinkles 
of her cheek when I kissed her and shook out over 
me from her draperies when she raised her arm 
and patted me and made that moment when I always 
forgot what I had intended to say. When her arm 
came down the beads of her big oak bracelet rattled 


together as the ends of her long-boned puffy fingers 
patted the horsehair seat. People sat down. I sat 
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down, aching with my smile. Her long stiff hands 
were already fumbling her ear trumpet from the 
lap of her silk dress. When I had secured the 


speaking end she said, how are you, my dear? 
Very well, thank you—how are you, I shouted 
slowly. The visit had begun; some of it had gone. 
Eh, she quavered out of the years. If she could 
see into the middle of my head she would see the 
lawn of her old garden and the stone vase of 
geraniums and calceolaries in the bright sunlight, and 
would stop. Her tall figure tottering jerkily under 
its large black shawl-draped dress, the lapels of 
her lace cap, the bony oval of her face, the un- 
conscious stare of her faded blue eyes as_ she 
moved and stood about the garden all meant. I 
was a ghost meaning nothing, then and now. She 
sat wearing the same Sunday clothes but her eyes 
were on my sliding silence. I said my words over 
again. They were lasting longer than if she had 
understood at once. Her face fell as she heard. 
Middling . . . middling, she said in a shrill murmur. 
Isn’t it a lovely day I shouted angrily. My throat 
was already sore with effort. Her disappointed eyes 
remained fixed on me. It has been lovely to-day I 
yelled. Did your father go she asked with a re- 
luctant quiver. My false face when I shouted back 
showed her she had misunderstood. She sighed 
and turned away from the light. The long tube 
slithered in the folds of her dress as she sat back, 
still holding the trumpet to her ear. Presently 
she turned slowly round and _ lowered the 
trumpet and patted my knee. I smiled and 
said we went for a walk, very quietly. I felt 
she must be hearing. She put up the trumpet again. 
I could not say it over again, she would know what 
I meant if I waited. I hesitated and felt a crimson 
blush. She smiled and patted my knee with her 
free hand. You're growing up a bonny woman she 
quavered. People having tea in basket chairs under 
trees watched. The beauty of the day hammered in 
the room. She saw it all. But her words were a 
bridge thrown towards nothing. It gets dark earlier 
now shouted the ghost. The summer’s going, she 
quavered, turning away again and putting down the 
trumpet. I lowered the mouthpiece and she coiled 
the apparatus in her lap and sat back giving her 
cry as her shoulders touched the back of her chair. 
Bad, bad, she whispered, patting her left arm and 
smiling towards me. I nodded vehemently. Listen 
to the minister, she murmured, read your bible 
every day. She sighed heavily and sat thinking of 
us all one by one. About us in the foreground of 
her thoughts was her large old house and our 
small one. It was long before she came back to 
her small home near our big one. I turned away 
from her heavy fragile thinking profile when I 
reached the moment of hoping that the end would 
come here so that she might never bring the trumpet 
and the chapel magazines to make a centre of gloom 
in amongst everything. When I looked again her 
heavy thin profile gleamed whiter in the deepening 
light. I could no longer see the little frayed blue 
veins. I looked about the room. The furniture was 
death-soaked. It knew only of lives lived fearing 
death. I looked at Grannie again. My tingling 
hands touched a thought . .. The loud beating of my 
heart filled space. Lord. Lord Christ. Mr. Christ. 
Jesus Christ, Esquire. I had thought the thought 

. Below the joys and wonders of my life was 
that. Me. I began social conversation eagerly 
towards the room, in my mind. It went on and 
on fluently. I had found out how to do it. My 
mind pressed against the sky and spread over the 
earth discovering. I strung out thoughts in unfa- 
miliar phrases, laughing in advance to blind my 
hearers until I was safely away over bridge after 
bridge. I nearly bent forward to secure the speaking 
tube. I felt it in my hand. It was no use. It would 
carry my thought into action... All social talk was 
hatred. I sat twisting my fingers together longing 
to get back into the incessant wonders and joys 
away from the room that had seen my truth. The 
room .throbbed with it. It made the room seem 
lighter, the twilight going backward, evening and 
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gaslight never to come... When the gaslight came 
on the furniture the room would become quiet and 
It was dark and cold. Voices 
were sighing and moaning through the walls. The 
hell waiting for me made the wonders and joys 

. it might come soon; any day. Who can tell 
how oft he offendeth? Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults. Useless. God was not greater than I. The 
force of evil is as great and eternal as the force of 
good ... I wanted to cast myself on my knees and 
weep aloud in anger. Be angry and sin not. That 
meant waiting meanly for the good things to come 
back. There were no good things. If God saw and 


knew evil he was evil Grannie sighed. I 
smiled towards her through the twilight my body 


breaking into a refreshing dew. The little room was 
being folded in darkness. The bright light that 
came into it in the morning was a stranger; a new 
light. Light the gas, dearie, whispered Grannie. 
Years slipped in and out as the gaslight spread its 
gold wings sideways from its core of blue. The 
evening stretched across the room, innocently 
waiting. 


harmless again... 


eforteete 


Etchings 


By Amy Lowell 
MISERICORDIA 


H* EARNED his bread by making wooden 
soldiers, 
With beautiful golden instruments, 
Riding dapple-grey horses. 
But when he heard the fanfare of trumpets 
And the long rattle of drums 
As the army marched out of the city, 
He took all his soldiers 
And burned them in the grate; 
And that. night he fashioned a ballet-dancer 
Out of tinted tissue-paper, 
And the next day he started to carve a Pieta 
On the steel hilt. 
Of a cavalry sword. 


ALIENS 


The chatter of little people 

Breaks on my purpose 

Like the water-drops which slowly wear the rocks 
to powder. 

And while I laugh 

My spirit crumbles at their teasing touch. 


INTERLUDE 


When I have baked white cakes 

And grated green almonds to spread upon them; 

When I have picked the green crowns from the 
strawberries 

And piled them, cone-pointed, in a blue and yellow 
platter ; 

When I have smoothed the seam of the linen I 
have been working; 

What then? 

Tomorrow it will be the same: 

Cakes and strawberries, 

And needles in and out of cloth. 

If the sun is beautiful on bricks and pewter, 

How much more beautiful is the moon, 

Slanting down the gauffered branches of a plum- 
tree; 

The moon, 

Wavering across a bed of tulips; 

The moon, 

Still, 

Upon your face. 

You shine, Beloved, 

You and the moon. 

But which is the reflection? 

The clock is striking eleven. 

I think, when we have shut and barred the door, 

The night will be dark 

Outside. 

(From “Pictures of the Floating World,’’ Macmillan, 

N.. Ya 
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‘Treat ‘Em Rough” 


By Otto Heller 


APTAIN LOUIS GRAVES, of 
+ the United States army and the 
Atlantic Monthly, is by last ac- 
counts of his magazine still on duty at 


headquarters of the American Force of 


Occupation in Germany. His retention 
at so important a post puts his military 
value beyond suspicion. But it may be 
doubted whether the political service 
rendered by him through his articles is 
fulfilling any good purpose. As a sol- 
dier he is engaged in the task—what- 
ever be his specific mission—of keeping 
peace and order with and among the 
erstwhile enemy. As a private citizen 
and journalist, he peppers away at con- 
quered non-combatant Germany from 
his New England shooting box. 

After a brief holiday from his literary 
avocation, Mr. Graves—it may be well 
to dissociate his civilian from his mili- 
tary personality by this temporary sus- 
pension of rank and title—has attempted 
in those recent contributions to improve 
his exceptional opportunity and solve 
the riddle presented by the mutual atti- 
tude of soldiers and inhabitant in the 
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The Belgian Laces include real Valenciennes, 


Vandervort’s enjoy 


Rhenish land. But he admits that his 
mind is still puzzled. 

“When our troops crossed the border 
in early December, they expected 
naturally enough to find the people sul- 
len and resentful. The men whom they 
had fought were here, their masters. 
To their astonishment, the Americans 
were greeted by smiles and kindnesses. 
Thus the quality of the Germans that 
first impressed itself upon the Ameri- 
Such is the 
sim- 


cans was their canniness.” 
to which Mr. Graves’ 
plified logic takes a flying leap. Mr. 
Graves assures his readers that he 
would have been slow to impeach the 
honesty of the kindness displayed by the 
populace, were it not that the disposi- 
tion to extend favors ran through all 
strata of the population to a degree that 
put sincerity as a motive out of the 


conclusion 


question. 

The behavior of the natives operated 
inevitably against the rule prohibiting 
social mingling. The Americans on 
their side, according to the testimony 
of-a certain general, had done much 
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proselyting for American ideas by their 
decent and considerate behavior, espe- 
cially toward women and children. The 
aftermath conquest of Germany by the 
manly, and gentlemanly, bearing of the 
conquerors sheds credit and glory on 
our army. The Germans, no doubt, had 
looked with gloomy apprehension 
toward the army of occupation. Their 
prejudices and suspicions were speedily 
disarmed. They discovered on sight 
that the Americans almost to a man- 

and officer, too—were cleanly, humane, 
likeable fellows, not lacking in the good 
will that is natural to a chivalrous vic- 
tor in his dealings with non-combatant 


enemies—even before the fray is over. 


Beneath the normal superficial re- 
sponse to the fairminded conduct of the 
invaders, it goes without saying, the 
vital self-interest of the population was 
strongly active in shaping their attitude. 


Nevertheless it is reasonable to think 


that the resultant friendliness was in‘the 
main spontaneous and not wickedly con- 
spired. 

Mr. Graves’ assumption of unmiti- 
gated hypocrisy betrays him as a poor 
reader of human character. This much 
is true: To the Germans, defeated, im- 
poverished and stripped of their honor 
in the eves of the world, the Yankees 
were the last anchor of hope. They ex- 
pected, not witnout ground, that the 
United States would plead leniency for 
them at the peace table. In their bot- 
tomless calamity they clung gratefully 
to. the promise of Mr. Wilson’s mag- 
nanimous phrase. They depended on 
his unequivocal proclamation that the 
United States was not at war with the 
German people but with the German 
monarchs and governments, and remem- 
bered, in their hour of need, his offer 
to “shake hands” with the German peo- 
ple so soon as they had set themselves 
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An Exceptional Sale of Riek Laces | 


Just Received Direct from Europe, Representing a $25,000 Purchase 


Our representative was one of the first to go to Europe to the great lace centers after 
the close of the war. Because of her early arrival she was able to secure many laces 
of an unusual character at prices not possible now. 

It now seems improbable that laces like these can be duplicated for many years to 
come, because the former lace workers are being attracted to other more profitable work 
and are not inclined at present to continue lace production. 
and lack of monetary returns for this work is now beginning to be felt most acutely in the 


In this purchase are laces from France, Belgium, Ireland, Italy and China—truly 
wonderful laces at exceptionally low prices because of this fortunate purchase. 


From France are Cluny laces and novelty hand-made flounces of Chantilly, Spanish and many other laces. 

Italy is represented by the Italian Filet, Venetian and Point Milan. 

From Ireland comes the charming Irish Crochet, Limerick, Carrick Macross, and Needle Point Laces. 

; : J f real Duchesse, real Rose Point, real Point Applique, Princess and Venetian 

Point and various other beautiful conceits from the narrow edging to the flounces, scarfs and bridal veils. 
And fiom China there are filmy Filet Laces 


There are only a few retail stores in the country that are recognized large purchasers and sellers of Real Laces, and 
a most enviable position in this respect. 
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and the world free from the incubus of 
Prussian militarism and bureaucracy. 
They believed with good reason that 
they had complied with that clearly 
stated condition of peace and mutual 
understanding. The natural recoil of 
a materially and intellectually very ad- 
vanced people from reduction to the 
state of pariahs affords by itself ade- 
quate explanation for their endeavors 
to propitiate the Americans. In the 
pacific protestations of the allies they 
placed no faith—that is why they had 
been slow to overthrow their rulers. 
They did believe in American honesty. 
To explain their “campaign of kind- 
ness’ as the shrewd execution of an 
oficial decree passed down by a far 
from stable government through all the 
ranks of insecure and frequently dis- 
trusted officeholders, is the part of 
superstition or mere stupidity. 

Mr. Graves is still further puzzled, 
and more, by the perceptible change in 
the attitude of the Germans, which came 
about two or three months after the 
armistice was signed. The smirks and 
smiles on the faces of the burghers 
faded away—presumably again by or- 
ders from higher up. The mask was 
thrown off, and the natural resentment 
came to the surface. Mr. Graves di- 
vines one indisputable reason for the 
change: thwarted self-interest. The 
Germans were bitterly disappointed 
over the American desertion at the 
peace table. The outer manifestation 
of their disappointment is promptly de- 
fined by Mr. Graves as surliness at the 
defeat of a sinister scheme. The Cap- 
tain at Headquarters utterly fails to 
take into account the President's pre- 
vious declarations, also his strenuous 
though unsuccessful efforts towards a 
peace of justice. Mr. Wilson was never 
in favor of crushing liberty and life out 
of the German nation; but at Versailles 
the eagle was overwhelmed by the lion 
and the tiger, to say nothing of lesser 
but equally voracious guests invited to 
the table. The German democrats had 
appraised Mr. Wilson’s strength of pur- 
pose at his own valuation—a fatal over- 
estimate. Mr. Wilson, it must be said 
in justice, did not actually repudiate his 
promise. He is a man of his word— 
of his words. Probably, too, his final 
change of front transacted itself with- 
out any consideration of moral self- 
surrender. Whenever Mr. Wilson is 
forced into a different position, the nar- 
cotic strength of his luxuriant verbiage 
is sufficient to fortify him for a while, 
at least in the forum of his own con- 
science, 

Most probably other motives super- 
vened to sicken the friendly disposition 
of the Rhinelanders. It cannot be sup- 
posed that among a quarter million vic- 
tors there were not some who would on 
occasion show themselves inclined to 
take advantage of their position as 
“masters’”—to use Mr. Graves’ own un- 
reconstructed phrase. Furthermore, it 
is more than likely that some of our 
men shared his inexpugnable aversion 
to the Germans on account of their 
brutal war methods. To men of that 
temper, the destruction of the German 
power and the punishment wrought 
upon Germans and their progeny even 
to the third generation was not enough. 
Nothing short of total annihilation of 


the race would have been apt to satisfy 
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them. Now an indomitable antipathy of 
such sort unavoidably makes itself mani- 
fest. The Rhenish people are proud as 
well as vindictive, and, in the mass, 
rather unlovable. When provoked by 
contempt in tone and gesture, they would 
indubitably be prone to stubborn though 
helpless hostility. Captain Graves’ par- 
ticular assignment carried him  con- 
stantly back and forth through the oc- 
cupied area, and his official duties 
brought him into contact with many 
Germans. Could they be expected to 
greet with much cordiality an officer of 
the Army of Occupation, who they 
knew was waging war against them in 
the public prints and giving publicity to 
his conviction that the Germans after 
the revolution still remain unregenerate 
and that one need not expect to see 
any Germans fit to live with until, possi- 
bly, the children who are now the play- 
mates of our American soldiers have 
become men and women? When they 
find their character compositely por- 
trayed in the fictitious “Leaves from a 
Coblentz Diary” as a calamitous combi- 
nation of sneaking hypocrisy, abject ser- 
vility, and bruitsh selfishness, the lab- 
ored and banal persiflage is calculated 
to “make them sore,” even though none 
of them may suspect the existence of 
persons who believe in the authenticity 
of Heinrich Scheinstutzen, apothecary 
at Coblentz. 
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For a confirmation of his pessimistic 
allegations about German character, Mr. 
Graves confidently refers to the gen- 
erality of American officers and soldiers 
alike. Until their testimony comes to 
hand, his wholesale accusations must 
reflect on the clarity of his discernment. 
Already this much may be stated with 
full assurance, however, that, contrary 
to Mr. Graves’ persuasion, the distrust 
and contempt of the German is by no 
means universal among our disbanding 
soldiery. For the growth and perpetua- 
tion of what modification of the 
precious peace the world has at last at- 
tained, the kindly disposition of our 
military toward the unarmed foe augurs 
far better than does the undying de- 
testation with which Mr. Graves’ arti- 
cles from Headquarters are instinct. 

It may be that. hatred, like poison gas, 
is indispensable to modern warfare. But 
inasmuch as at the present stage of set- 
tlement, no sensible person is for re- 
opening the war, the manufacture of 
poison gas has been stopped and the ex- 
tant accumulation of the commodity 
consigned to destruction. Is it not 
about time, too, to prohibit the genera- 
tion of inextinguishable international 
hatreds through organs of public opin- 
ion? The need of the hour is recon- 
cilation, quickly followed by the re- 
sumption of normal relations between 


the former belligerents, still widely 
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separated by an unconsummated treaty 
of peace. Throughout the war it was 
everybody's supreme duty to work sin- 
glemindedly for the victory of Ameri- 
can arms. Now, the war being over, 
the enlightened among us must resume 
the equally important labor for interna- 
tional understanding. How, then, is it 
that an officer of the U. S. A., debarred, 
if not by the terms of his commission 
yet by professional ethics and good 
form, from political machinations of 
any sort, is allowed to gratify an un- 
reasonable personal repugnance in oppo- 
sition to the supreme policy of civiliza- 
tion? 

The question is not without practical 
relevance. The “central empires” to- 
day afford open, golden portals to prod- 
ucts of American hands and_ heads. 
Germany and Austria tender us their 
business in preference over the Allies. 
But while Captain Louis Graves -at 
headquarters in Coblentz is chanting his 
prose-hymns of hate, the commercial 
emissaries of the house of John Bull & 
Co. are peacefully penetrating the con- 
quered land and singing to their one- 
time competitors the praise of British 
merchandise. Already America is out- 
distanced in the race for trade in a 
most profitable territory. Und das— 
while the Captain is chanting on—hat 
mit ihrem Singen Brittania getan. 


Ocunouit, MeE., Sept. 9. 
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Alarm Clocks 
Traveling Clocks 
Desk Clocks 
Mantel Clocks 
Tambour Clocks 
Office Clocks 
Kitchen Clocks 


keep correct time. 


time. 


Every Jaccard Clock is carefully regulated and 
adjusted in our Factory before it is delivered. 
A reliable clock is a necessity—more so now 


Automobile Clocks 
French Clock Sets 
Massive Hall Clocks 


Our Special Repair Service 
WILL KEEP YOUR CLOCKS A-GOING RIGHT 


Few people realize the necessity of having their clocks carefully gone 
over at regular intervals; the movement of a clock is a delicate piece of 
mechanism and the parts must be cared for properly, otherwise it will not 


Your telephone order will bring our Clock Expert to your home and 
he will examine your clocks and tell you why they do not keep correct 
Also inquire about our Special Clock Winding Service. 
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The Correct ‘Time at Home 


IS ASSURIED WITH A JACCARD CLOCK 


We have a splendid selection from the Leading Clock Makers—many of them especially cased 
for us, offering you a choice of distinctive designs. 


$2.00 up 
$10.25 up 
$12.50 up 
$9.00 up 
$9.25 up 
$7.75 up 
6.75 up 
$3.25 up 
$222.50 up 
$125.00 up 
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American Crafts 
By Richard F. Bach 


activity 


Of all 
direct 


types of receiving 


stimulation from the war, 
none has so well profited by the 
present isolation of America as the sci- 
ence of chemistry. Official reports for 
the year preceding last. June offer satis- 
factory information as to the growth of 
the dyestuffs industry in America. Of 
aniline dyes, America imported in 1914 
products to the value of $7,241,406 and 
four years later exported similar prod- 
$7,296,030. 


There is a sermon in these figures. Four 


ucts to the amount of 


years have accomplished not only a com- 
plete neutralization of the former im- 
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port figure, which may in this case be 
considered a negative figure on the ther- 
mometer of trade, but have in addition 
witnessed a positive gain above zero of 
an amount more than equivalent to the 
previous importations. 

These coal tar dyes we formerly pur- 
We now make 
essential colors sufficient for our own re- 


chased from Germany. 


quirements and have begun to sell to 
other countries that have not. so well 
profited by the opportunities of the war. 
In fact, latest 
sales outside the United States are be- 
ing made at a rate which would be rep- 


reports show that our 


resented by an annual figure of close to 
ten millions, and this does not account 
for the factor of acceleration. 


For those interested in the industrial 
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arts the initiative of the chemists offers 
pregnant suggestions. They have taken 
opportunity by the forelock, have assured 
\merican business in a very important 
field, patriotically established 
America in a new branch of commerce, 
have assured to the American people a 
decided advantage in the way of Amer- 
ican-made colors. 


have 


Can we say the same for American 
furniture, textiles, floor coverings, and 
other American industrial arts fields? 
Have they seen their opportunity or 
have they been careful to persuade 
themselves that business will be as usual 
after the war? Do industrial arts pro- 
ducers in these many fields fondly imag- 
ine that all of our friends the Allies 
will go out of business after the war? 


The same advantage which the chemists 
saw in America’s isolation, our Allies 
have undoubtedly seen as a menace to 
There 
will be as many million of mouths to 
feed in Europe, there will be as many 
artisans and workers capable of the 
highest type of tasteful execution as 
ever before; there will be put forth as 
a consequence the utmost efforts to re- 
establish European leadership in the in- 
dustrial arts in the American market, 
The Allies saw three years of war be- 
fore we entered the ranks; they had 
therefore three years’ time in which to 
consider what to do when the war should 
end. As a consequence, it. has ended 
more suddenly for us than for them, 
and the most terrific currents and cross- 


their own commercial progress. 
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and practicability — 
Furs an essential 


apparel. 


beauty this season. 
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The Season of Furs 


OW is the ‘soft warmth of beautiful | 
furs appreciated. Smart outfits are | 
invariably accompanied by handsome - | 
It is this combination of beauty | 

that today makes | 


Fur fashions of rare and unusual beauty, 
selected with the sure knowledge of 
peltry and the new modes are assembled 
in the Fur Salon awaiting selection by 
those who will wear furs of unusual 


part of women’s 
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BUNGALOW OR SMALL 


urbs of St. Louis. 


car line. 


I want to buy a Bungalow or Small House, in the 
west end, or on the south side, or in the nearby sub- 
It must have modern conven- 
iences and be in good condition. 
Please give full particulars when replying. 
Occupancy desired November 10. 


HOUSE 


It must not be ona 


R. D. H., care Mirror. 











matter. 


Liberty ? 








you would be amazed if you knew in how 
short a time the average sale of a Liberty 
is closed. 


As arule, prospective buyers come to us strongly 
attracted by the beauty of the car, and the high 
favor in which it is held by the owners. 


With that preference to go on, we leave them 
largely to their own devices—merely asking that 
they observe, for themselves, 
steadiness of Liberty performance. 


The first delightful ten minutes in which the 


superior difference in the way the Liberty rides 
and drives reveals itself is enough to clinch the 


Won’t you let us show you how true are the 
kindly things you constantly hear said of the 


Liberty Sedan and Coupe now being delivered 


Briscoe Motor Sales Co., Distributor 
FRANK BISHOP, Pres. 
2925-27 Locust Street 
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currents have begun to churn up the 
smooth course of our business life. 


American manufacturers in the indus- 
trial arts fields must take advantage of 
their opportunity to improve their foot- 
hold in the markets of the world. Amer- 
ican distributors must be convinced that 
the American public deserves the best; 
the American people must realize the 
plus quality of design in their own home 
furnishings. To this end the American 
schools must teach taste and apprecia- 
tion rather than inane drawing without 
objective in execution. To this end 
schools of industrial art must. be estab- 
lished. To this end we must make a 
beginning in training our own designers 
to provide for our own ends in our own 
way. To this end all of our manufac- 
turers, designers, artisans, craftsmen, 
school children, and all who run and 
read, must find time to visit the mu- 
seums, to take advantage of the enor- 
mous opportunities offered not only by 
the collections themselves, but in the 
way of lectures, study rooms, photo- 
graphs, publications, expert advice, and 
many other lines of direct educational 
usefulness. We have only to consider 
the work done by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York in this connection 
to be assured of the immediate purpose 
which actuates our great museums. 
When the arts of peace will be called 
upon to restore balance, when these arts 
begin to function once more as a lode- 
stone of life, the work of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum will be rated high. 

It is the high duty of craftsmen and 
women in the various arts of ancient 
lineage and of honorable history, in 
their effect upon the growth of civiliza- 
tion, to cherish constantly the ideal of 
absolute perfection of design and reli- 
ability of workmanship, and this duty, 
like the arts themselves, has changed 
progressively with each decade of time. 
In the year 1919 it has come to mean 
that handicraft in itself is not complete 
as an evidence of human progress of art. 
This handicraft must also exert its direct 
effect as a check upon machine manu- 
facture, improving this by excellent ex- 
ample and by faithful practice. Nor 
should the craftsman wait for the manu- 
facturer to come to him for suggestion; 
the obvious duty lies in the other direc- 
tion. The craftsman in lace as in metal 
and other fields must convince the manu- 
facturer, who must in all cases supply 
the mass requirements of the people gen- 
erally, that only the best product in de- 
sign and execution is good enough for 
America. The best workmanship and 
the best design will invariably remain in 
control of the handicraftsman, but un- 
less he has demonstrated to the manu- 
facturer engaged in mass production the 
guiding value of his craft as a standard 
he has performed but the tithe of his 
mission and his finest work must:remain 
nothing more than a voice in the wilder- 


ness, 
The Bulletin of The Needle and Bobbin Club. 


2. 2. @ 
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“This is the age of specialization,” de- 
clares Charles M. Schwab. “The day 
of the Jack of All Trades is almost 
gone. And as for the Master of None, 
he does nothing but spoil his tempet 
and waste his time. It calls to mind 
a devoted couple who married a short 
time ago and took up their abode in a 
dainty cottage in a suburban quarter. 
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Everything in the house was of the lat- 
est and gave unmixed satisfaction. But 
one evening when the husband returned 
home from business he found, to his 
disgust, that a water pipe had burst. 
The rooms were flooded and the car- 
pets, which were the husband’s special 


pride, were in danger of being spoiled. 
‘Well, well,’ said he, impatiently to his 
wife, ‘why on earth didn’t you hammer 
the pipe up? Here, give me a hammer 
and I'll do it in a twinkling.’ He got 
the hammer and pounded away at a pipe 
down in the cellar. When he had fin- 
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ished he paused to examine the result 
of his labor. Then, to complete cha- 
grin, he heard the sweetly chiding voice 
of his wife at the top of the stairs. 
‘Howard!’ said she, ‘the gas has gone 
out, and the water is still running.’ 
Then he sent for the plumber.” 











ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION of ARTS and CRAFTS 


SOUTHERN HOTEL BUILDING, OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 11 — ‘‘Live’’ Exhibits, Processes, 
Dancing, Pageantry, Lectures, Pictures—Something Doing All the Time —11 A. M.—11 P. M. 


25 CENTS ADMISSION COVERS EVERYTHING —CHILDREN 10 CENTS 


Entertainments, Music, Drama, 














FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


St. Louis Home of the Chickering Piano and the Chickering Ampico 
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they haven’t room 





Looking at the Piano, then going home 
and looking at the space in which you 
intend to put it, is not satisfactory. 
That’s the reason for the paper patterns. 
They show you exactly how much floor 


Paper Patterns of 
Grand Pianos 


Furnished by us without charge, show you how 
little space is really needed for a Grand Piano 


Many people who would like to own a Grand Piano are hesitant about 
buying one, because they think their home is too small for one—that 
There is a Grand Piano, however, that is 
made in a special size for small homes and apartments and that loses 
nothing in sweetness or volume of tone by its small size. 


The Kranich & Bach Grand Piano 


space a Kranich & Bach Grand will 
occupy. Call or write for one of these 
You put yourself under no 
obligation by doing so. 


for it. 


patterns. 


It is 
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Libraries, Colleges, Individuals Interested in 


Reedy’s Mirror 

I have for sale a practically complete file of REEDY’S MIRROR 
from 1910 to date. 

To later readers of the MIRROR who want a glimpse into the re- 
cent past I would say that here is to be had history, pungently put, 
and a breezy discussion of concurrent developments in art, science, 
literature. Edward P. Totten, Bowman, N. Dak. 





M d M too, is the gradual recovery in prices on 
arts an oney the Bourse in Paris, particularly jn 3 
per cent rentes, now selling at 5134. No 
attention is paid to the latest moderate 
decline in the reserve ratio of the Bank 
of England. 

Motor shares were conspicuously ac. 
tive in the latest bulge on the Stock Ex. 
change. Chandler registered a gain of 





Wall Street remains in a hopeful spirit. 
Important quotations are firm, distinctly 
so, in fact. They show further marked 
appreciation in numerous cases and addi- 
tional improvement seems probable in 
the near future. This despite some 
anxiety regarding the condition of Presi- 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 


e 
Service B dann of your particular needs, 


courtesy and liberal treatment day 


to you 1 § after day, not when we are ready to give 


it, but when you are ready to ask it. 
WwW ha t Whether your balances are large or 


small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 


count Ss It is confidence in our ability to do this 


that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 


FR 





























Don’t fail to utilize 
our various departments 
in every way you can 


for this is a bank to 


USE 


E want you to think of the 

Mercantile Trust Company 
as an institution for your personal, 
individual benefit; for the protec- 
tion of your savings; for handling 
your checking account; for man- 
aging your property during your 
lifetime or after your death; for 
safe deposit of your valuables— 
for transacting any business relat- 
ing to money or property. 


Our ten highly specialized depart- 
ments are at your service. Our 
officers are accessible at all times. 







Membec Fedeval $< ee ee” 8 Government 
Rererve frtem Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 















































over twenty-six points in one day, and 
Studebaker nearly six, the respective 
quotations now being 367 and 134%, both 
representing new top notches since Jan- 
uary 1. For Studebaker the high mark 
in 1915 was 195. 

The values of copper issues are stead- 
ily creeping upward. Inspiration Cop- 
per, quoted at 6254, promptly recovered 
the 14% per cent quarterly dividend with 
an additional gain of about a_ point, 
IValker’s Copper Letter contains the fol- 
lowing, in part: “The wire mills are 
doing a very good business, and the 
brass mills, though operating at con- 
siderably less than capacity, are turning 
out a large volume of products. Allto- 
gether, as much copper is consumed in 
this country now as there was prior to 
the war, although there is comparatively 
little building under way, and an im- 
mense brass and copper manufacturing 
capacity still remains idle. The situa- 
tion forces one to believe that. after 
building finally is resumed on a large 
scale, two or three times the quantity of 
copper will be used in this country alone 
than was prior to the war. Develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power is being 
given earnest consideration all over the 
world. As soon as international finances 
: : ; are readjusted and credits available, it 

Shipments to W onern and Southern j, anticipated that. an electrification cam- 
regions have not been in truly large vol- paign will be undertaken which will ex- 
ume latterly, November 1 being as a ceeg by far the greatest preceding era 
rule the culmination of heavy requisi- of activity along similar lines. At the 
tions from the farming communities. For 1146 ‘iain, manufacturers of Europe 
loans backed by mixed collateral the \i11 he able to avail themselves of credit 
present charge is 8 per cent, which com- and lav in stocks of raw material. A 
pares with 20 per cent some weeks ag0. number of large producing companies 
The same rate prevails for loans of a anticipate that the next big buying move- 
wholly industrial character. There are seni ta ian a 
no fears in well-informed quarters of 2 Phe upward tendency in railroad 
monetary crisis, bankers having made stocks continue to make headway. 
arrangements for covering all conceiv- There’s sufficient reason for the belief 
able demands during the balance of the jnat a vigorous rise will be witnessed 
year. towards the close of the year. In ante- 

The latest weekly report of the clear- bellum times December has most always 
ing-house banks and trust companies dis- brought heavy buying of investment 
closed surplus reserves of $37,065,150, shares in anticipation of January divi- 
with $100,000,000 in the vaults of the in- dend and interest disbursements. This 
stitutions, this amount not having been year the prognosis appears particularly 
included in the reserve item. The total auspicious on account of the reasonable- 
of loans implied a new high record, it ness of values of desirable railroad is- 
being $5,433,003,000. Considering that sues. Union Pacific common shows an 
New York now is generally recognized adyance from 122% to 126, Reading one 
as the foremost financial and commercial from 80 to 84. The increasing demand 
center of the world, authoritative ob- for these two stocks, which have for 
servers feel no surprise at the mounting years been the leaders in the railroad 
totals of loans. group, may fairly be viewed as of prom- 

The rate for sterling exchange doesn’t jsing significance. Taken all in all, well- 
indicate material change, it being $4.19 fortified owners of meritorious shares 
at this moment, or about seven cents have full reason for being expectant of 
above the minimum of some weeks back. good returns on their investments within 
Other important rates show no variations the next six months. 
of particular consequence if exception is % 
made of reichsmarks. Russian rubles Finance in St. Louis. " 
still are close to the absolute low record The St. Louis market. for securities 
for all time, the present quotation being remains in encouraging condition. 
4.00 bid, 4.50 asked, as compared with Brokers report steady absorption of de- 
a pre-war figure of 51.50 cents. sirable issues, especially in the indus- 

Cables suggesting ratification of the trial department. The great rise in the 
peace treaty by three leading Allied valtie of National Candy common nat- 
powers is regarded as another construc- urally tends to stimulate demand for this 
tive factor in the financial markets. So, class of shares. So, too, does the re 


dent Wilson. In the past few days ac- 
tivity was fairly well distributed both 
among industrial and railroad issues. 
United States Steel common has ad- 
vanced to 112, the highest level since 
July. It is generally assumed that the 
labor crisis in the steel industry is over. 
The present quotation for steel common 
plainly foreshadows betterment in the 
corporation’s earnings, as well as better 
feeling in predominant financial circles. 
There’s as yet no ground, of course, for 
expectations of a higher dividend rate 
before March, 1920. Chairman Gary’s 
_attitude is heartily approved and has so 
far been justified by the course of events. 

Some prominent brokers voice appre- 
hension concerning the  altitudinous ’ 
levels established for shares that had 
previously been looked upon as _ highly 
speculative, but there’s no evidence at 
hand that the process of distribution of 
holdings has been resumed on a broad 
scale. Occasional reactions are due 
mostly to gathering of paper profits and 
there’s eager buying of especially prom- 
ising stocks for investment account. The 
money market is hardening, owing to 
the pressure for funds for growing in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural re- 
quirements. 
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markable strength of the market in Wall 
Street. It is evident that the available 
amount. of surplus funds in St. Louis 
and surrounding territory still is of suffi- 
cient proportions to force another sub- 
stantial enhancement in values before 
the close of the year. At the banks and 
trust companies, the inquiry for loans 
continues unusually brisk. It indicates 
that mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness largely exceeds the seasonal aver- 















age. 
Local Quotations, 
Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce............ a: Meeks 140 
First National Bank fee 226 
Mississippi Valley Trust... -.... 295 
St. Louis Union Trust. m 310 
United Railways pfd.................... ui aie 
Ps I ere rah rete ceraicbsSecstes 55 55% 
Laclede Gas pfd............... Se 69 pr ie 
SSRPUIRIEN LOE: sresscpeyessssassesssonnstenacossas =e 82 
Best-Clymer_ pfd........ we-- 425 
TTI A BRM ciascsiecsossncacasecssessess 133 133% 
State National Bank...................... 180 190 
RD 5 Cr (is iC RD. |S Se, re 
Cont. Port. Cement 6s.................. OG56. «oc. 
Certain-teed com................. pewhicne i 
AES SO ER ee ee ee 75 : 
Missouri Edison 5s...................000- 86% . 
Mo. Portland Cement.................. 82 stele 
Bly Ge WIRES COM sn reisssc. cer sces se 165 170 
International Shoe com 123% 124 
~ gt eReanEa ger: 112 
Brown Shoe com................ 10334, coms 
PE MRED ake caa cpchca eatestccinsescncenedaseies 100 101 
Hydraulic P. Brick com... 10% ph 
AS Ss EE RS een 49 49% 
Central Coal and Coke com........ 86 90 
Os REL vcpscagacsyssasvactenccsareaunscassass 79 pene 
GrAVIEO-BIMCRATIG  socssesscccssascesesees 65 70 
Oe aS eee 11% 12 
TEBSRIEOEN-TITOWND, <caccvoesececccserssescaenes 218 235 
Independent Brew. Ist pfd........... 19 acta 
gL PRESSE RR eee eer ere 
National Candy com.................. . 134 135 
Pit NE occ crsivscevererstoncatuater. oetias 103 
Marland Refg.... pane 8 8% 
Oo 


Answers to Inquiries. 

OssERVER, Iowa City, Ia.—If you can afford 
to run the risks involved, you should stick to 
your Studebaker, now selling at 134%4. Stock 
has shown marked resiliency in the last few 
weeks, and there’s more than a mere possi- 
bility that the dividend rate will be raised to 5 
or 6 per cent per annum early in 1920. That 
much seems to be foreshadowed in the latest 
movements of the shares. 

Querist, St. Louis, Mo.—Before purchasing 
American Telephone & Telegraph, you should 
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weigh the probability of a cut in the 8 per 
cent dividend rate. Company is contending 
with increasing overhead charges. Present 
quotation of 98% seems to presage a cut to 7 
per cent before long. The stock is considered 
an investment, not a speculation, but it is quite 
likely that a lower dividend rate might tem- 
porarily cause a drop to, say, 88. For this 
reason, you should put in a carefully scaled 
order. 

K. J. M., St. Louis.—The ruling price of 
Great Northern 4%s (87) doesn’t seem high 
when intrinsic merits are closely considered. 
The high and low marks so far in 1919 were 
89 and 85. Bonds sold as high as 101% in 
1917. That quotation is not likely to be 
reached again in the calculable future. There’s 
a probability, though, that 84 might be reached 
in the event of such legislation at Washington 
as would guarantee a fixed dividend rate of 
not less than 5% per cent to stockholders. You 
should be fully justified in increasing your 
holdings in case of a decline to 85 

M. L. K., Springfield, Ill—In view of the 
fact that you bought on a “thin margin,’ it is 
dificult to give definite advice concerning your 
Heyden Chemical. Current price is 7%. You 
bought at or near the top. If you have the 
means, you should amplify your margin suff- 
ciently to withstand further depreciation. As 
you doubtless know, stocks are frequently de- 
pressed for accumulative purposes. Prospects 
for favorable legislation respecting the chem- 
ical industry are bright. You will understand 
that under conditions mentioned you will have 
to act at your own discretion. 


eeeforte 
Says Mr. Dooley in his latest survey 
of the solar system: “Woman's rights? 
What does a woman want iv rights 
whin she has priv’leges? Right is the 


last thing we get in this wurruld. 
They’re the next thing to wrongs. 


They’re wrongs turned inside out. 
They haven’t the right to vote, but they 
have the priv’lege iv controllin’ th’ man 
ye ilict. They haven't the right 
iv a fair thrile be a jury of their peers; 
but they have the priv’lege iv an unfair 
thrile be a jury iv their admirin’ in- 
feeryors. If I cud fly, d’ye think I’d 
want to walk?” 
efoofoege 

“Lips that touch liquor will never 
touch mine,” declared the old maid. 
“Got it securely secreted, have you?” re- 
sponded the old soak.—Judge. 
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The 


atmosphere 
it agreeable to do 
business with this 
bank. 


Capital and Surplus 


J. L. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway and Pine 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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With pleasure” \\ 


9 \ 


“with pleasure’ 
makes 


$2,500,000.00 


et eee ae 


Total Resources 


$24,000,000.00 


Liberty Bank 





of St. Louis 





President 
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Coming Shows , 


Arthur Hammerstein will present at the 
Shubert-Jefferson Theatre next week his suc- 
cessful musical comedy, ‘Tumble In.’’ This is 
an adaptation by Otto Harbach of a farce writ- 
ten by Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hop- 
wood, put to music by Rudolf Friml, whose 
tunes will be recalled from such hits as ‘The 
Fire Fly,” “High Jinks,” ‘Katinka’? and 
“You’re in Love.” Some of the song hits of 
the present production are “Limbo Land,” 
“Wedding Blues,” “Snuggle and Dream” and 
“Won’t You Help Me Out?” The cast in- 
cludes those prime favorites, Ada Meade, Edna 
Hibbard, John Philbrick, Olga Mishka, Joe 
Dolan, Eleanor Williams, Mabel Terry, Carl 
McCullough and a host of specialty artists. 


Julian Eltinge with a magnificent feminine 
wardrobe will appear at the American Theatre 
next week in_a sketch written by himself in 
collaboration with June Mathis, called “His 
Night at the Club.” He impersonates the 
vampire, the bride, the bathing girl and the 
society woman and_ incidentally displays a 
dazzling collection of clothes. Catchy new 
songs have been provided by Cora McGeachy. 

fe 

The headliner at the Orpheum next week 
will be Blossom .Seely assisted by four young 
men in an artistic dancing act. The Orpheum’s 
dance numbers for the past several weeks have 
alone been worth much more than the price of 
admission. Another St. Louis favorite is Toto, 
the clown. The program includes Janet of 
France and C. W. Hemp; Stuart Barnes, sing- 
ing comedian; Gruber and Adalina, introducing 
an oriental animal spectacle; Zarrell and Com- 
pany, entertainers; a novelty sketch called 
“The Heart of Annie Wood,” and Benze and 
Baird in a comedy. 

ots 
_ Patrons of the Gayety Theatre will be re- 
joiced to hear that the Roseland Girls will fill 
their annual engagement there next week. The 
management of this organization announces 
that the attraction is not only noteworthy for 
its bevy of beautiful girls, but that the entire 
offering is just a little better than those usual- 
ly described by a wealth of poetic and fan- 
tastic words. 

ts 

“Miss 1920,” a revue of the times, with elab- 
orate scenic environment, elegant costumes and 
many fine singing, dancing and comedy num- 
bers will be the principal attraction on the 
Grand Opera House bill next week. ‘The 
Crisis”, a comic sketch in which Robert 
Streeter does an excellent bit of character act- 
ing; the Wyoming Trio, wild west warblers, 
rope whirlers and whip crackers; Clemenso 
brothers, with a novelty musical act; Harper 
and Blanks, in ‘‘Pep, Ginger and Jazz;’’ Mack 
and Salle, “A Sure Thing and a Guess;” 
Morales Toy Shop; Britt Wood, with his har- 
monica; Nelson Waring, pianologue; St. Louis 
and Animated Weeklies, Mutt and Jeff and 
Sennett Comedies and the Ditmar animal pic- 


tures complete the bill. 


2. 
~~ 


The headline number on the Columbia_ bill 
for the last half of the current week will be 
“Fashions A La Carte,’’ a fashion revue of 
unusual splendor with a bevy of beautiful girls, 
and the feature picture will be Elaine Ham- 
merstein in ‘The Country Cousin.” Other 
numbers are “On the Course,” a funny dis- 
sertation on the great game of golf; Fox and 
Mayo, two youths with buoyant personalities; 
Kenny, Mason and Scholl, fancy roller skat- 
ing and acrobatics, and Follis and Leroy, sing- 
ers and dancers. 

sJoofeete 

Mrs. Subub, having lost the key to 
the kitchen clock, went into town with 
her husband to get another. Mr. Subub 
waited across the road while his wife 
went into the jeweler’s. Presently she 
came out again. “Got it?” asked Mr. 
Subub. “No,” said his wife. “Why 
not?” “Well, Mrs. Swaggerer was in 
there buying pearls, so I could’nt ask for 
a key for the kitchen clock.” “What 
did you do, then?” “Oh, I just inquired 
how long it would take to clean a dia- 


mond tiara.” 


An old negro went. to the doctor for 
a prescription for some ailment that he 
had, and was given a box of pills. The 
next day he returned to the doctor’s 
office? “How do you feel now?” asked 
the doctor. “Jest about the same, sah,” 
answered the negro. “Did you get the 
pills?” “Yassah.” “Did you take them?” 
“Nosah.” “Why not?” “Kase, doctor, 
de label on de box said ‘take one pill 
three times a day.’ I just couldn’t un- 
derstan’ how I’se gwine ter take one 
pill more’n once, so I’se come back for 


further instructions.” 


When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Police Dog Pedigreed Puppies 


A few choice and splendidly 
bred specimens for sale. 
Four months old, very strong 
andhealthy. Wolf-gray. 


WYDOWN KENNELS 





Telephone Wydown 233-W 9 Hanley Road 














EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT"” 


*“CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 
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The MARQUETTE 

18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 

A Refined Hotel for Your 

Mother, Wife and Sister 

Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 

Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Room without bath, single, $1.50 
Room without bath, double, $2.00,$2.59 
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Oh, Don’t Hesitate 


You don’t have to be the kind of dance- 
lover who dances every evening, to enjoy 
those pleasant supper-dances at the Statler. 
Come in some evening; the good, lively 
music and the evident enjoyment of the 
dancing couples will make you want to get 
right out on the floor. 

Every evening except Sunday, from 9 
o’clock. Supper a la carte. 


HOTEL STATLER 


et ee ee ee 



































WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, OCT. 19 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 50c to $1.50 Nights 50¢ to $2.00 





pei AN 
JULIAN ELTINGE 


(HIMSELF) ew Revue of 1919 


THIS WEEK————John Cort’s Musical Hit, 
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| SHUBERT-JEFFERSON ¢ 44!" Leading 


| WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 Seats Now 


Arthur Hammerstein in conjunction with Selwyn & Co. present the big Musical Comedy Success 


| 66 99 Book by Otto Harbach. Music ba | 
Rudolph Friml. Authors of Hig 
Jinks, Katinka and The Fire Fly. 


A Big, Dazzling, Pretentious Girl and Musical Entertainment 


Wednesday Nights, 50c to $2.00 
| Matinees & Saturday Matinees, 50c to $1.50 


Seats also at Conroy's, 1100 Olive Street 


‘Sportsmen— 
Athletes—Everybody! 


You will find 


THE BEVERAGE 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train’ 
and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 











Gus. Edwards & Co. 


Vincent O'Donnell; Furness Sisters: ee 
Kennedy; Hirschel Henlere; Fox and Ward 


1% VAUDEVILLE 
2:16 TWICE DAILY 8:15 “AT. MAZARRD, JR. & sAzz BAND 
Matinees 15¢ to 50c Evenings 25c to $1 Lois--JOSEPHINE & HENNING--Leo 


The New Columbia (oes tee BEACTIFUL 
PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 




















THE BRAZILIAN HEIRESS 
ng 


KEATING & WALTON 
The Younger Generation 


GRAND sir nei 9-30¢ 


Nine Acts % S004 Vendeville 
and Pictures LIZZIE B. RAYMOND & CO. 


Show Never Stops—Il A. M. toll P.M. Daily in Welcome Home, Comedy Playlet 


WINTER GARDEN FOUR, Harmonious Delineators—THE KUEHNS—EARL WRIGHT 
& BRO.—HOWARD & SCOTT—DAVIS & McCOY—THE STANLEYS—PICTURES 























SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


BEAUTY REVUE 


Next Week—THE LID LIFTERS 


























TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


VICTORY BELLES 


Next Week—ROSELAND GIRLS 

















10¢ 
OR 
25¢ 


GS 


(Ask For A-K Tabs] 


PW KQTIAAC 
NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN- 


TABLETS 














